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1)H.  VK  TOKINO  DK  LA  LJ.AZA. 


rresidcni  of  the  Argentine  IJejniblic. 


By  virtue  of  his  position  as  Vice  rresident,  Dr.  dc  la  I’laza  sueceeded  to  tlie  Presidency 
at  the  demise  of  the  late  Dr.  Koque  Saenz  Pefia,  and  will  complete  the  presidential  terrii 
which  expires  in  1910.  President  de  la  Plaza  brings  to  the  olliee  the  experienee  ami 
training  of  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  public  and  private  iife  of  his  country. 


VOL.  XI,.  M Alien.  1!»15.  No.  11 


The  Pan  American  linancial  conference  which  will  he  liehl  in 
Washinjjton,  J).  May  24,  1915,  may  properly  he  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  ever  taken  to  bring  about  a  closer  comim'r- 
cial  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  American  continent.  The  joint  meeting  of  the  ministers  of 
linance  and  leading  bankers  of  Central  and  South  America  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  and  representative  banking 
interests  of  the  United  States  can  not  but  have  a  most  wholesome 
influence  in  developing  a  true  a])preciation  of  the  fundamental  needs 
for  establishing  a  financial  exchange  that  shall  prove  beneficial  to  all 
concerned.  By  virtue  of  a  resolution  passed  by  Congress  at  the 
request  of  officials  of  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments,  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  S50,000  has  been  made  available  for  receiving  these 
delegates  as  the  official  guests  of  the  United  States.  Through  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Bryan,  formal  invitations  have  been  extended  to  the 
(lovernments  of  South  and  Central  America  and  to  their  respective 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington.  As  problems  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  commerce  will  also  be  discussed  in  connection  with  questions 
of  banking,  invitations  to  attend  the  conference  have  been  extended 
to  Secretary  of  (\)mmerce  Kedfield,  to  tlie  members  of  the  Federal 
Ifeserve  Board,  and  to  Director  (Jeneral  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  will,  of  course,  participate  in  the  deliberations. 

VISIT  OF  EX-SEXATOR  nURTOX  TO  SOI'TII  AMERK’A. 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  who  has  just  retired  from  the  United  States 
Senate  after  concluding  a  term  of  six  j'ears,  preceded  by  a  long  period 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  sailed  on  Saturday,  March 
20,  1915,  for  a  trip  to  South  America.  The  special  visit  of  such  a 
notable  statesman  and  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
many  of  the  countries  of  South  America  is  certain  to  be  another 
powerful  influence  in  developing  a  better  understanding  and  a  more 
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cordial  relationship  between  the  respective  countries,  and  will  add 
another  strong  link  in  the  ehain  of  J^ni  American  solidaritj-  which 
the  reciprocal  visits  of  eminent  stateinen  from  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  are  forging.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  South  America  that 
during  his  public  life  and  especially  during  the  time  that  he  has  been 
in  the  Senate  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Helations,  Mr.  Burton  has  always  sliown  a  profound  interest 
in  everything  relating  to  the  Latin  American  countries.  He  has 
been  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  both  in  his 
speeches  and  in  his  writings  used  his  ability  to  promote  both  comity 
and  commerce  between  the  I’nited  States  and  its  sister  Republics. 
Senator  Burton  is  accomj)anied  on  his  trip  by  dudge  Otto  Schoenrich, 
who  accompanied  Robert  Bacon  on  his  trip  around  South  America 
in  1913.  His  itinerary  will  include  visits  to  Panama,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  possibly  Paraguay. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States  tendered  a  luncheon  in  compliment  to  him  at  the 
Whitehall  Club,  New  York  City,  Friday,  March  19.  Over  100  promi¬ 
nent  business  and  professional  men  of  New  York  and  Washington 
gathered  to  bid  him  farewell.  John  Bassett  Moore,  former  Counselor 
for  the  Department  of  State,  presided,  and  in  addition  to  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Burton,  appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  the  president  of 
the  society,  Henry  White,  ex-Senator  Elihu  Root  and  former  Ambas¬ 
sador  Joseph  11.  Choate. 

Fx-Senator  Burton  called  attention  to  the  growing  importance  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  immediate 
importance  of  the  future  relations  with  tlie  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Continuing,  he  said ; 

There  is  liere  a  field  for  larger  trade  and  more  .“jiecially  for  frreater  friendline.«s  and 
cooperation  than  anywhere  else.  The  currents  of  communication  have  been  most 
noticeable  aloii"  lines  which  nni  from  east  to  west  with  countries  in  the  same  zone  and 
of  approximately  the  .same  develo))ment.  But  with  improved  nu'ans  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  especially  with  the  treater  demands  of  modern  life  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
should  he  hrou*;ht  into  clo.«er  contact  with  r(‘<;ions  less  accessible.  The  vital  fait  is 
that  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  has  made  it  increasingly 
necessary  to  utilize  in  every  ini  rea.dn};  decree  the  jiroducts  and  resources  of  all  avail¬ 
able  localities. 

Increa.^ed  sup])liesof  food,  of  minerals,  and  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  are 
urfiently  needed.  The  more  di.«tant  portion  of  the  earth,  includiiifr  the  tropical  re- 
<;ions,  must  furnish  their  store  of  products  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  iiureasi  d 
population  and  even  more  raiiidly  increa.siiifr  consumption. 

A"ain,  various  peoples  of  the  world  are  comiiifr  to  know  each  other  better.  The 
boundaries  created  by  natural  harriers  and  by  distance  are  rapidly  disai)})earinfi:  under 
the  trium])hs  of  modern  .“icience  and  enterjirifse.  Ours  is  essentially  a  cosinopolitan 
peo])le.  It  is  one  uneml)arras.«ed  by  entangling  alliances  and  unaffected  by  tradi¬ 
tional  hatreds.  We  are  now  at  ]>eace  and  intend  to  remain  .«o.  Jt  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  advantage  and  re.sponsihility  of  our  present  irosition.  No  nation  ever 


ROBERT  EMMETT  JEFFERY, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  I’lenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  UruKimy. 

Mr.  Jeffery  was  bom  in  Mount  Olive,  Ark.,  January  30, 1S7.5.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  State,  and  in  1S99  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  at  Newport,  Ark.,  his  present  legal 
residence.  Shortly  after  entering  upon  his  legal  profession  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  State 
legislature.  In  1900  Mr.  Jeffery  was  chosen  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  third  judicial  circuit  of  his 
State  and  held  that  position  until  1910,  when  he  was  honored  by  election  to  the  position  of  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  of  that  district.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  reelected. 
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enjoyed  such  an  ojiportnnity  for  assumin'!:  the  leadinsr  position  in  the  world’s  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  have  as  yet  been  unmindful  of  the  opportunities  held  out  to  us  by  more 
intimate  association  with  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us.  This  is  because  we  have  been 
so  occupied  with  our  own  development  and  with  the  more  easily  accpiired  trade  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  oj)portunity  presented  is  one  for  the  promotion  of  "ood  will 
and  for  acquirin'!:  the  confidence  of  our  nei';hborsof  Latin  America.  Our  policy  should 
be  characterized  by  the  reco<!:nition  of  the  cherished  riyhts  of  everj-  nation,  great  or 
small,  by  an  absence  of  assumption  of  superiority  because  of  our  greater  development . 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  seek  to  study  the  various  customs  and  the  social  and 
political  conditions  which  exist  in  the  nations  of  Central  and  South  America.  A 
greater  degree  of  familiarity  with  their  language  and  customs  is  highly  desirable. 
They  have  a  literature  the  value  of  which  is  not  ap])reciated.  There  should  l)e  no 
idea  of  imposing  on  any  nation  our  own  political  or  commercial  systems  except  as  from 
better  acquaintance  they  may  prove  worthy  of  acceptance.  We  are  wont  to  include  in 
one  comprehen.sive  general  classification  all  the  nations  of  Latin  America  as  if  they 
were  all  of  the  same  type,  without  realizing  that  each  has  a  distinctive  national  life 
and  a  wide  diversity  of  social  and  (*conomic  conditions.  Most  naturally  each  of  the 
South  American  nations  has  a  desin*  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  political  and  social 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  beneficent  influence  of  commercial  relations,  these 
are  liy  no  means  the  most  worthy  objects  of  our  national  policy.  Friendship,  good  will, 
and  cooperation,  should  l)eourchiefest  desire.  .Just  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  sep¬ 
arate  geographically,  so  the  future  jtromi.ses  that  while  maintaining  most  harmonious 
relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  yet  there  will  exist  in  the  New  World 
kinilred  and  advanced  ideals  of  government  and  good  will. 


RECEPTION  OF  AMHASSADOR  STLM.SON  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Tlie  friendly  relations  existing  between  tlie  various  American 
Republics  have  once  again  been  clearly  evidenced  in  the  cordial 
welcome  accorded  to  Frederic  Jesup  Stirnson,  the  first  permanent 
ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Accounts  of  bis  arrival  at  Buenos  Aires  and  reception  by  high  officials 
of  that  Government  have  recently  been  received  and  these  indicate 
a  friendliness  and  sincerity  expressive  of  a  Pan  American  spirit  that 
is  highly  gratifying.  Ambassador  Stirnson  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires 
on  January  ‘2,  and  on  disembarking  was  greeted  by  a  group  of  oflicials 
including  Major  Arteaga  Aide-de-(’amiw  of  President  de  la  Plaza, 
Don  Enrique  G.  Amaya,  representing  Don  Jose  Luis  Murature,  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  and  by  members  of  the  Lmited  States 
embassy  staff.  Representatives  of  the  press  were  on  hand  to  inter¬ 
view  the  first  ambassador  from  the  United  States  and  the  press  was 
both  generous  and  enthusiastic  in  its  praises  of  the  newly  accredited 
diplomat.  In  commenting  on  Mr.  Stimson’s  arrival,  The  Standard 
of  Buenos  Aires,  in  its  issue  of  January  7,  said  in  part: 

It  is  the  pleasant  duty  of  The  Standard  to  extend  a  mo.st  cordial  welcome  to  the 
United  States  .\mba.ssador,  Hon.  Frederic  .lesup  Stirnson.  and  Mrs.  Stirnson,  who 
arrived  to-day  by  the  steamshiji  Flandre.  In  doing  this  we  feel  sure  we  are  voicing  the 
sentiments  not  only  of  the  .\merican  colony  but  of  the  entire  English  speaking  com¬ 
munity  in  .\rgentina.  Mr.  Stirnson  enjoys  the  unique  experience  of  being  the  sole 
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SEN'IIOR  ALBERTO  PE  IPAXEMA  MOREIRA, 

First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  of  Brazil  at  Washington,  1).  C. 

Senlior  Moreira  entered  tlie  diplomatic  service  of  ills  cotmtry  in  1898  as  at¬ 
tache  to  the  post  in  Paris.  Several  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  second 
secretary  ami  served  successively  in  Portugal,  in  .Argentina  (where  he  was 
for  a  time  in  charge  of  tlie  legation),  in  Belgium,  and  in  Chile,  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  May,  1913,  with  Dr.  Lauro  .Muller,  who  was  making 
an  official  visit,  and  has  r'etnaitied  with  the  embassy  at  Washington,  serv¬ 
ing  as  first  secretary. 
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as  well  as  the  first  iterinaiieiit  ainhassador  in  this  country.  Ho  is  a  !;entlenian  of  high 
standing,  proven  ability,  ])roniinence  and  influence  in  many  jiarts  of  the  I’nited 
States.  *  *  *. 

Oil  Friday,  January  S,  Mr.  Stiinson  prcseiitod  his  crcdontials  to  the 
President  at  the  Government  House.  Tlie  andiassador  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  members  of  the  embassy,  Sr.  A.  J5arilari,  introducer 
of  tlie  Hiplomatic  Corps,  and  one  of  the  President’s  aides.  Tlie 
party  was  conveyed  to  the  Government  House  in  two  State  carriages 
accompanied  liy  an  escort  from  one  of  Argentina’s  select  regiments. 
On  approacliing  the  palace  full  military  honors  were  paid  to  the 
distinguished  envoy  by  a  regiment  of  infantry  whose  hand  jdayed 
the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States  both  on  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  party.  In  presenting  Ids  letters  of  credence, 
Mr.  Stimson  recounted  the  traditional  friendsldp  which  so  happily 
exists  between  the  United  States  anil  Argentina  from  tlie  earliest 
times  and  voiced  the  sentiments  for  a  continuance  of  this  cordial 
relationship.  President  de  la  Plaza  responded  fittingly,  reverting 
to  tlie  “frank  and  friendly  relationship  that  has  been  maintained 
between  the  two  countries  for  the  last  century,”  and  was  equally 
enthusiastic  in  his  expressions  for  a  strengthening,  if  possible,  of 
these  ties. 


PROF.  ROWE  ox  PAX  AMERK'AX  TRADE  RELATIOXS. 

Prof.  Leo.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  recently 
returned  from  another  tour  through  South  America  and  is  now 
renewing  with  increased  energy  his  activities  in  develo])ing  closer 
relations  between  the  Pan  American  countries.  Prof.  Rowe’s  a.sso- 
ciation,  olhcial  and  private,  with  Pan  American  affaii-s  extends 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  He  possesses  a  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  conditions  affecting  the  international  relations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  His  statements  and  opinions  therefore  are, 
regarded  as  authoritative  and  received  with  especial  interest.  Since 
his  ri'turn  he  has  spoken  before  a  number  of  important  gatherings  and 
has  discussed  in  a  practical  manner  the  prospect  for  the  expansion  of 
United  States  trade  in  the  South  American  countries.  In  an  ex¬ 
tended  interview  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia  Record,  issue  of 
January  18,  Dr.  Rowe  presents  a  number  of  striking  views  that  are 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  business  interests  throughout 
this  countrv.  It  is  regretted  that  limitation  of  space  will  not  permit 
the  publication  of  this  interview  in  its  entirety,  hut  there  is  cpioted 
below  a  few  of  the  more  salient  paragraphs. 

In  spite  of  con.stant  re]ietitioii,  .Vniericun  inaniifacturers  .seem  unwilling  to  aceept 
as  final  and  definite  the  ])rinci]>le  that  the  first  recpiisite  for  siiceessful  entry  into  the 
South  American  field  is  the  granting  of  the  same  long-term  credit.s  as  those  which 
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South  Anioricaii  luerchanta  have  enjoyed  for  generations  from  ISritish,  Prench,  and 
(ierman  manufacturers.  If  .sucli  credits  were  cu.stomary  in  nortnal  times,  they  have 
l)ecome  indis])ensidde  in  tlie  ]>resent  critical  ])eriod.  *  *  * 

In  addition  to  allowing  the  long-term  credits  already  referred  to,  il  will  he  mtce.-isary 
for  American  mamifacttirers  carefully  to  .«tudy  the  wants  of  the  Argentiia^  market  as 
regards  .season,  taste,  materials,  aitd  pattern.  Furtluwmore,  we  must  divest  ourselves 
of  the  idea  that  any  ]>rice,  no  matter  how  exorbitant,  may  l)e  charged.  *  *  * 

It  mu.st,  furihermon*,  be  remembered  that  if  we  are  to  s«*cure  a  ])ermanent  foothold 
in  Argentina  or  any  other  South  Aimwican  market,  we  must  be  prt'pared  to  embark 
upon  the  investment  of  American  cajtital  in  this  field.  The  Etiropean  war  hasctit  off 
for  .some  years  to  come  the  jtossibility  of  investment  from  that  (piarter.  Argentina 
will,  during  the  next  ten  years,  retpiire  considerable  amounts  of  foreign  ca])ital. 
National,  ])rovincial,  and  munici])al  loans  will  have  to  be  floated,  railways  and  other 
j)ublic  utilities  extended,  and  ])ort  works  comjtleted.  All  this  means  additional 
ca]>ital,  which  the  ITiited  States  can  best  .sup])ly.  *  *  * 

Jn  a  word,  the  (pie.stion  of  the  permanent  ex])ansion  of  American  tratle  throughout 
South  America  is  a  (pie.stion  to  be  decidcnl  by  the  American  mamifacturer.  If  he  will 
btit  .show  the  adaptability,  energy,  initiative,  and  perseverance  which  he  has  shown  in 
domestic  comimwe,  we  maj'  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  the  ])roduct.s  of  otir 
mills  will  dominate  the  South  American  markets. 


CbO.SKK  PAX  A.MEUICAX  KEI.ATIOXS. 

The  constantly  growing  interest  which  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  manifesting  in  each  other  in  tlieir  efforts  to  develop 
the  closest  ties  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse  is  a  source  of 
much  satisfactioit  to  all  students  of  Pan  American  affairs.  This 
spirit  of  American  confraternity  is  esjtecially  noticeable  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  equally  gratifying  to  observe  the  factors  that  are  making 
for  a  better  understanding  and  strong(‘r  sym|)athy  between  the  peoples 
of  the  respective  countries.  The  study  of  the  language  of  each  other 
is,  of  course,  of  prime  imjKirtance,  and  the  BuUetin  has  noted  in  its 
columns  from  time  to  time  increased  attention  which  this  factor  is 
receiving.  Recently  the  State  examinations  board  and  ri'gent  of 
the  University  of  New  York  voted  to  make  Spanish  the  full  (npiiva- 
h'Ut  of  French  or  (lerman  for  the  State  college  entrance  di{)loma  in 
science  and  in  engineering.  In  the  High  School  of  ('ommerce  of  New 
York  ('ity,  Austin  E.  Spear,  of  the  faculty,  reports  that  within  the 
I)ast  year  Spanish  has  taken  the  ]dace  previously  lield  by  the  German 
language.  There  are  now  24  classi's  beginning  in  Spanish  as  against 
()  of  a  year  ago,  and  only  6  classes  in  German  as  compared  to  a 
much  larger  number  in  the  year  previous.  Public  lectures  on  the 
history,  civilization  and  culture,  ju'ogress  and  development  of  Central 
and  South  America  are  also  receiving  markc'd  attention,  and  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  called  upon  almost  daily  to  supply  data  and 
illustrations  of  such  lectures.  In  this  connection  there  has  recently 
h(‘(“n  announced  a  series  of  lectures  on  South  America  by  Ralph  E. 

i 


Photo  hy  llariis  Ewin^r. 

SKXOH  DON  J.  HAKAKL  OREAMONO, 

StHTotiiry  of  Ihc  Legation  of  Costa  Rica  at  Wasfiington,  D.  C. 

Seiior  Dreaniuiio  w  as  born  in  Carbigo,  ('osta  Rira,  in  1S91,  and  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  that  country.  Completing  three  years  of  study  at  the  College 
of  Laws  of  I'osta  Rica,  he  came  to  Washington  in  1910  as  st'cretary  of  the 
boundary  jigency  of  Costa  Rica,  and  at  the  same  time  (^ontinue<l  his  i(*gal 
studies  at  one  of  the  leading  law  schools.  In  1913  he  graduaU'd  from  the 
law  school  with  the  degrtn*  of  LL.  R..  and  the  following  year  received  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  In  September,  1914,  Sehor  Oreanmno  was'appointed  secretarv 
of  the  legation  at  W  ashington. 
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'I'owlo,  of  tl»o  Jiiiroau  of  Uiiivorsity  Travel,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Towle 
spent  tlu'  past  sinnnier  in  South  Anu'iiea,  and  in  his  diseussions  he 
hrinjis  to  North  Aineriea  a  timely  message'  from  the  ‘A'ontinent  of 
op])ortimity ”  which  is  the  continent  of  piaiee. 


A  COXSIDEHATE  PAX  AMEltICAX  ACTIOX. 

The  kindly  thoughtfulness  which  prompted  the  United  States 
ambassador  at  Baris,  William  G.  Sharp,  to  dispense  with  the  cus- 
tomaiy  celebration  of  George  Washington’s  Birthday  at  the  French 
capital  and  the  cordial  response  which  he  received  from  his  diplo¬ 
matic  colleagues  of  the  other  American  Republics  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  considerable  favorable  comment.  With  a  generous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  present  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  resid¬ 
ing,  Ambassador  Sharp  addressed  a  note  to  the  diplomatic  represent¬ 
atives  who  were  accustomed  to  gather  as  the  guests  of  the  United 
States  ambassador  in  commemoration  of  Washington’s  Birthday, 
(‘xplaining  the  peculiar  projiriety  of  suspending  the  customary  fes¬ 
tivity’  at  this  time  and  expressing  the  hope  that  ‘‘at  another  time, 
more  auspicious  than  this,  when  peace  shall  have  again  returned 
to  bless  this  land  with  happiness  and  renewed  prosperity,”  it  might 
be  his  privilege  to  resume  the  observance  of  a  day  which  is  so  generally 
commemorated  by  Americans.  In  every  instance  the  ambassador 
received  from  his  fellow’  diplomats  a  reply  indicating  an  open-hearted 
willingness  to  manifest,  in  this  manner,  their  deep  consideration  for 
their  European  brethren,  thus  reflecting  a  delicate  sense  of  fitness 
which  has  won  for  them  still  greater  respect  and  admiration. 


PKOF.  1)E  EAPKADELLE  IX  AMEHICA. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  approaching 
visit  to  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  of  M.  de  Lapra- 
delle,  professor  of  international  law  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a 
leading  authority  in  this  branch  of  learning  on  the  European  Conti¬ 
nent.  Prof,  de  Lapradelle  has  recently  concluded  a  series  of  10 
lectures  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  where  he  was  sent  as 
exchange  professor  by  the  University  of  Paris  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  international  relations  of  the  American  nations. 
The  central  theme  of  his  course  was  ‘‘War  and  the  law’.”  His  con¬ 
ferences  w’ere  well  received  and  created  a  favorable  impression.  In 
rc'cognition  of  his  ability  he  w’as  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.  by  Columbia  ITiiversity.  Dr.  de  Lapradelle  is  touring  the 
American  Continent  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Paris  as 
well  as  the  International  Conciliation  Association  of  Paris,  and  is 


LEON  JOSEPH  CAXOVA, 


Detailed  to  duty  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 

I'nited  States. 

Mr.  Canova  was  born  in  St.  AuRUstine,  Kla.,  February  22,  lNt'«ti.  .\fter  a  varied  business  experience  he 
became  interested  in  newspaper  work  and  accepted  the  manaReraent  of  the  business  and  correspond¬ 
ence  bureau  of  the  Florida  Citizen  at  Tampa,  lie  was  also  representative  of  the  Assoidated  Press 
for  southern  F'lorida  and  did  special  work  for  the  New  York  World.  DuriiiR  the  Spanish-.Vmerican 
War,  Mr.  Canova  was  correspondent  for  the  .Associated  Press  on  board  the  dispatch  boat  Daunlleux, 
and  after  the  war  he  went  to  Cuba.  Here  be  served  as  editor  of  the  Habana  Herald  and  afterwards 
was  editor  for  five  years  of  La  Lucha.  When  President  Gomez  created  the  otPicial  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion  of  Cuba,  in  1909,  Mr.  Canova  was  appointed  its  chief.  He  held  this  position  until  the  fall  of  1919, 
when  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  place  his  children  in  school.  Since  then  he  has  represented 
the  Department  of  State  in  Me.xico,  and  has  now  be«>n  assiRiied  to  duty  at  WashinRton. 
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strongly  supportod  by  its  clistinguisluHl  fouiulor  and  president,  Baron 
d’Estournelles  de  Constant.  He  will  endeavor  to  get  into  touch  with 
tlie  international  law  societies  of  the  countries  visited  and  to  establish 
such  organizations  where  none  exist.  As  secretary  of  the  French 
Society  of  International  Law,  not  only  will  the  professor  carry  on  his 
mission  the  sympathy  of  that  society,  the  oldest  of  its  kintl  in 
Europe,  but  in  a  true  international  sj)irit  he  will  endeavor  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  all  American  societies  in  aiding  the  jurisconsults  of  the 
world  to  solve  the  problems  that  are  not  solely  American  or  European 
but  universal. 


SEVEXTII  PAX  A.MEUICAX  MEDl 


XOKESS. 


An  ollicial  invitation  has  been  extended  tbron^li  the  United  States 


l)e])artment  of  State  to  the  Governments  of  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  to  partici])ate  in  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Medical  Congress 
which  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  dune  17  to  21,  l!)lo.  The 
United  States  Congress  has  approjmated  SIO.OOO  with  which  to 
entertain  the  visiting  delegates  at  San  Francisco.  According  to  an 
aimouncement  from  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  secretary  general  of  the 
national  committee,  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  various 
sections  as  wtdl  as  the  honorary  vice  ])residents  have,  already  been 
appointed.  The  vice  piesidents  representing  the  visiting  countries 
include:  Argentina,  Prof.  11.  Pinero,  Buenos  Aires;  Bolivia,  Prof. 
Andres  Munoz,  La  Paz;  Brazil,  Prof,  Oswaldo  Cruz;  Chile,  Prof. 
E(hiardo  Moore,  Santiago;  Colombia,  Prof.  P.  Martinez,  Bogota; 
Costa  Rica,  Prof.  E.  Ecbeverria,  San  Jose;  Cuba,  Prof,  Juan  Guite¬ 
ras,  llabana;  Dominican  Repnblic,  Prof.  Fernando  A.  Fiallo,  Santo 
Domingo;  Ecuador,  Prof.  E.  Gerardo  Roca,  Guayacpiil;  Guatemala, 
Prof.  Manuel  Aparicio,  Guatemala:  Haiti,  Prof.  M.  Demond;  Hon¬ 
duras,  Prof.  Carlos  Romero;  Mexico,  Prof.  Regino  Gonzalez,  Mexico 
city;  Nicaragua,  Prof.  J.  Baptista  Sacasa,  Leon;  Paraguay,  Prof. 
P(>dro  P(ma,  Asuncion;  Salvador,  Prof.  Carlos  Leaba,  San  Salvador; 
Uruguay,  Prof.  Jose  Scoseria,  Montevideo;  Venezuela,  Prof.  B.  Mo.s- 
cpiera,  Caiacas;  Martinique,  Prof.  J.  J.  CorniUac;  and  Prof.  Oswaldo 
M.  Jones,  of  Vicbuia,  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  members  of  the. 
international  executive  committee  include  those  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  following  representatives  from  the  various  countries 
to  partici])ate:  Argentina,  Prof.  M.  Herrera  Vegas,  Buenos  Aires; 
Bolivia,  Prof.  Elias  Sagarnaga,  La  Paz;  Brazil,  Prof.  Alvaro  Ramos, 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  Chile,  Prof.  Gregorio  AmuiiAtegui,  Santiago;  Colom¬ 
bia,  Prof.  J.  M.  Lombana  Baneneche,  Bogota;  Costa  Rica,  Prof.  Carlos 
Duran,  San  Jose;  Cuba,  Prof.  Enrique  Barnet,  Habana;  Dominican 
Republic,  Dr.  A.  Fiallo  Cabral;  Ecuador,  Prof.  A.  J.  Valenzuela, 
(^uito;  Guatemala,  Prof.  Juan  J.  Ortc'ga,  Guatemala;  Haiti,  Prof.  M. 
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Joanty;  lluiuluras.  Dr.  Viconti*  l(lia<;iu‘z;  Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaija, 
Moxiro  ('ity;  Xicara<j;ua.  Dr.  Luis  Do  Baylo,  Loon :)Pauaiua,  Dr. 
Augusto  Boyd;  Parajjuay.  Prof.  Bcmujiuo  Escobar,  Asuncion;  Porn. 
Prof.  Enus^to  Odriozola,  Lima;  Salvador.  Dr.  dohn  Orozco.  San  Sal¬ 
vador;  I'ruguay,  Prof.  E.  Fernandez  Es])iro,  Monti'video;  Martinique, 
Dr.  fl.  d.  C’ornillac;  Hawaii,  Dr.  d.  .lohnson.  Ilonolnln;  and  Dr.  T.  d. 
Shepperd,  Montreal,  ('anada. 


THE  llAXK  OE  PAXAMA. 

The  contract  signed  on  Fehruary  26,  1015,  between  the  Kepnblic 
of  Panama,  rej)resented  by  Don  Eusebio  A.  Morales,  minister  to  the 
I’nited  States  and  special  delegate,  and  the  National  ('ity  Co.,  a  cor¬ 
poration  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Samuel  M.  Koberts,  chairman,  and  d.  A.  Stillman,  seere- 
tary,  ])rovides  for  the  organization  of  tlu'  Bank  of  Panama,  with  a 
capital  of  1 ,0(10, ()()()  balboas  gold,  ecjnivalent  to  SI, 000, 000  L.  S., 
which  caj)ital  may  be  increased  by  vote  of  the  stockholders.  One- 
fonrth  in  number  of  the  board  of  directors  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
President  of  Panama  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  who  may  be  citizens  of  Panama  or  foreigners.  The 
bank  when  organized  will  have  its  main  odice  in  the  city  of  Panama, 
with  branches  in  Colon,  Bocas  del  Toro,  David,  and  Aguadulce.  It 
will  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  (lovernment  and  be  the  depository 
of  all  collections  from  taxes  or  other  sources  of  revenue  and  will  make 
all  disbursements  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  It  will  keep  open 
for  the  Government  a  continuous  credit  to  the  amount  of  150,000 
balboas.  The  organization  of  the  bank  will  facilitate  to  a  high  degree 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Kepnblic  of  Panama  and  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  in  the  development  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  resources 
of  the  country,  in  particular  through  its  mortgage  department  organ- 
izc.'d  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  on  urban  and  rural  property. 
It  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  ])ayable  to  bearer,  up  to  the  fuU  amount 
of  its  ca])ital,  which  notes  are  legal  tender  on  a  par  with  coin,  and  arc 
receivable  for  all  taxes  and  other  dues  of  the  National  Government 
or  the  municipalities. 

UK.  VAX  XOKMAX,  EDITOR  OE  '‘XATIOX’s  BUSIXESS.” 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  extends  felicitations  to 
Dr.  Louis  E.  ^bm  Norman,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Nation’s  Business,  the  oHicial  publication  of  the  Chamber 
of  Conm.erce  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Van  Norman  is  an  editorial 
writer  of  wide  experience,  and  was  formerly  an  editor  of  the  Literary 
Digest  and  afterwards,  for  a  number  of  j’ears,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  Dr.  ^'an  Norman  will  be  assisted  in  his  new 
responsibility  by  Robert  1).  lleinl,  as  associate  editor. 


TllK  ()|)(Miiii<;  (lay,  Kc'hiuarv  _(),  191  o.  lias  coiik'  and  <'on(‘,  and 
tli(‘  most  comjiU'to  exposition  tlu'  world  has  known  is  an  ac- 
coinplisluMl  fact.  'I'lic'  Panama-Pacific  International  Exjio- 
sition  stands  in  all  its  marvelous  heauty,  in  all  its  myriad 
details,  a  finished  jiroduct  of  almost  superhuman  effort  and  uncon(|uer- 
ahh'  determination.  Once  more  has  the  spirit  of  ('alifornia  demon- 
stratc'd  to  the  world  that  imm  of  hrains  and  hrawn  and  hold  resolve* 
can  wrinj;  success  from  adver.se  conditions  that  to  those  of  weaktT  clay 
would  mean  disastrous  defeat.  Largc'r  in  scope,  completer  in  detail, 
more  hi'autiful  even  than  its  promoters  jiromised,  it  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  ener<;y  and  enterpri.se  of  San  Francisco  as  a  city 
and  California  as  a  State.  'I'he  followinjj  brief  story  of  its  inception, 
the  carrying;  out  of  tlu*  plan,  and  of  what  the  exposition  has  to  show 
for  the  (freat  sums  of  mom'v  exjiended  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  enter|)ris(‘. 

San  Francisco  made  its  first  formal  hid  for  tin*  exposition  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1904.  The*  disaster  of  1906  obscured  for  a  time  the  project 
launched  two  years  before.  But  four  years  lat('r,  when  San  Francisco, 
by  an  exhibition  of  courage  and  energy  that  amaz(Ml  the  world,  had 
arisc'ii  so  magnificently  from  her  aslu's,  the  project  was  revived.  Tin* 
task  of  securing  the  exposition  was  approached  with  the  same  energy 
and  d('t(‘rmination  displayc'd  in  rebuilding  the  city.  In  March,  1910, 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Co.  was  formed  and  a 
month  later  at  a  great  ma.ss  nu'eting  in  tin*  Merchants’  Exchange 
more  than  .S4, 000.000  was  sid)scribed  spontaneously  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  (‘xposition  fund.  Otlu'r  citic's  entered  the  fiedd  with  a  claim  for 
the  honor  of  ceh'brating  the  o|)(>ning  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  an 
international  exposition.  For  eight  months  the  contc'st  continued, 
until  in  danuary,  1911,  San  Francisco  won  the  fight  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  A  month  later  President  Taft  signed  the  authorizing  act, 
and  eight  months  later  he  came  to  San  Francisco  to  turn  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  for  the  exposition. 

In  the  years  tliat  liave  intervened  since  then,  the  work  has  gone 
forward  steadily.  At  the  outset  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  were  (h'ciihal.  The  ex])osition  was  projected  as  one  contem- 
N4:!(iu'  -Mall.;!-  1.' - -J  -J'.i:! 


TIIK  I’ANAMA-I'ACIFIC  INTKUNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 


View  taken  Ironi  an  aeroplane,  showinc  the  main  Rroiip  of  c.\hibit  palaees  and  a  portion  ol  the  eity  of  San  Vraneiseo  in  the  l)aekt;roun<i. 


OI'E.MXC  OK  THE  I’A.VAMA-KACIKIC  INTE  I{. NATION  A 1-  EXI’OSITION 


ri>|)cr;  Th('  murchiii);  hosts  entering  the  Exposition  groiiniis.  Lower:  The  formal  iledication  of  the  Exposition  Keliruary  Jo,  l!il. 


('onrtesy  <*f  ttio  Paimina-Parillr  Intf'rimtional  KxiMtsitHUi 

I’OKTIUN  OK  TI!K  rHOWD  IN  TMK  KXPOSITION  CIIOUNDS  ON  TIIK  OPKA'INO  DAY. 


<»n  the  ojHMiini' iliiv  llio  Itirnsl  iU's  roronUMl  tlie  :ulmissi<m  of  iH'ople  hoforo  tin*  noon  bonr,  with  utlondanco  steadily  increjisinu  during:  tla*  day  and  evening.  More  (lian 

140,000  souvenir  lia<li;es  (d  a<liiussiou  were  sold,  and,  as  many  of  the  wearers  of  these  pjisspor Is  entered  thr<Mi^h  other  portals  than  the  tiirnsl  iles,  tin*  final  filtieial  eounl  revealed 
u  iniieh  larger  aUtnidanee  than  wsis  untieipate<l 


(V>iirt(‘sy  of  Pniiniiui-Fai'iile  International  Exposithm. 


Al  llii;  soulli  ('iitniiui?  of  lhi‘  Court  of  tho  riiivi'r^o,  risiu!;  to  a  licittht  of  lA")  fn'l.aiiil  ascouilint;  in  vast 
torraii's,  stands  tlio  Kroat  Tower  of  Jewels.  There  are  .sinen  of  thesi’  hugo  terrai-es,  and  crowning  the 
topmost  is  a  gronn  of  heroic  figures  supnorting  a  glol)0  typifying  the  world,  lu  the  pictum,  to  the  left 
of  the  tower  and  high  in  the  air.  may  Ik>  si'cn  an  obji'ct  that  looks  like  a  hugi'  bird.  This  is  l.ineoln 
lieaehy,  the  daring  aviator,  in  his  aeroplane  eireling  the  tower  on  the  day  of  the  ojiening  of  the  e.xpo- 
sition.'  Just  22  days  later  Ueaehy,  whil'  J.Utm  fesu  high,  in  a  new  monoplane,  at  tempted  one  of  his  daring 
aerial  dives:  the  wings  of  the  maihine  ernmpled  np,  and  thi‘  aviator  fell  from  this  tremendous  height 
into  San  Francisco  l!ay,  Ixdng  killed  instantly 


\ 
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THE  “JOY  ZONE”  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIKIC  EXPOSITION 


Since  every  nation  has  a  type  of  humor  all  its  own,  the  “Joy  Zone,”  true  to  the  cosinoi)oIitan  character  of  the  exposition,  has  coiulenscd  the  wit.  humor,  ami  lmrles<|uc  of  many 
nations  in  the  space  of  a  dozen  city  blocks.  Here  are  furnishe<l  devices  that  brin"  mirth  and  lautthter  to  visitors  of  every  class  and  kind,  whether  of  low  or  hich  decree,  old  lir 
voung,  rich  or  poor.  In  this  section  are  found  many  exhibits  of  amusement  featttres  from  far-awav  countries,  such  as  Japan,  Samoa,  and  others,  which  arc  of  themselves 
Instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 
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poraiu'ous  in  charactc'r,  univcMsal  in  scope*.  It  was  to  mirror  a  period 
in  the  world  s  history  iin|)r(‘cedcnt(*d  in  the  extent  aiul  importance 
of  ])ro<xr(‘ss  in  every  lic'ld  of  human  endeavor:  to  focus  the  new  alijjcn- 
ment  of  races  and  interests  hroujiht  intoheinj'  by  the  interhemisjdiere 
waterway:  to  hrin*;  the*  East  into  closer  relations  with  the  West:  to 
display  in  the  most  striking  manner  possible  the  natural  ju’oduetivity 
and  eommeree  of  every  nation,  and,  in  ))artieular,  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1!)12  Prc'sident  Taft  ollieially  announced  the  exposition  to  the 
world  and  formally,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  I'nited 
States,  invited  the  nations  of  the  world  to  ])artieipate.  With  some 
few  exceptions,  tin*  nations  quickly  accepted  and  pledjjed  tliemselves 
to  representation  hefittinj;  their  importance. 

Not  even  tlie  <:reat  war  which  is  desolatinji  Europe  and  changing 
the  map  of  the  world  was  allowed  to  halt  the  exposition’s  marcli 
toward  realization.  A  moment  of  tension,  when  the  first  roar  of  the 
guns  evoked  an  echo  of  horror  and  consternation  througlumt  civiliza¬ 
tion,  was  followed  by  a  greater  determination  to  carry  on  the  project 
to  its  ultimate  triumph.  The  faith  of  the  men  who  thus  dared 
earned  its  reward.  In  the  shadow  of  the  calamity  of  war  the  strug¬ 
gling  nations  saw  the  exposition  as  a  beacon  lighting  the  road  to 
future  restoration  and  rehabilitation.  They  are  all  represented — 
England,  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Turk(‘y:  even  in¬ 
domitable  Serbia  and  stricken  Belgium — re])resented  on  a  scale  even 
greater  than  some  of  them  planned.  And  with  them  every  other  im¬ 
portant  country  on  the  globe  is  represented,  not  with  the  casual 
luickneyed  rejiresentation  that  is  the  exposition  custom,  but  re|)re- 
sentation  that  sliows  progress  in  all  the  arts  and  industries.  Among 
those  that  ollieially  accepted  are:  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Ganada,  ('Idle,  ('hina,  Costa  Kica,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Kejniblic,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Italy,  .lapan,  Liberia,  Monaca,  Nicaragua,  Nether¬ 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Persia, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Salvador,  Spain,  Siam,  Servia,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Among  those  who  failed  to  acce])t 
ofliciallv,  hut  are  yet  s])lendidly  represented,  are  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium. 

San  Francisco  set  about  the  Herculean  task  of  financing,  jdanning. 
and  constructing  the  exj)osition  upon  tlie  tlay  it  won  its  victory  in 
Congress.  Money  was  given  with  characteristic  generosity;  .87,000,- 
000  from  the  private  citizens  of  San  Francisco;  85,0t)t).000  from  the 
city  itself,  while  the  State  of  California  pledged  8,5,000,000  more. 
Millions  were  raised  by  the  rich  and  jirosperous  counties  to  finance 
elaborate  reju’csentation.  The  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union 


Hoadiin:  cldwnwani.lofl  to  rinht:  \'io\v  of  the  KsitUmailo, showing  fiicade  of  I’alaro  of  AurKailture;  IcKikins;  across  Soutli 
(iardciLs  to  Tower  of  Jewels:  tower  in  tdnrl  of  Alaindance;  corridor  of  I'alace  of  Fine  Arts;  doorway  in  Court  of 
I’alms:  UK)kinf;  west  aloim  Avenue  of  l’alnis.  Varied  Industries  liiiildint:  in  foreyroiiml 


Courtesy  i»f  I'ucitic  Service  Majrazinc. 

STHffTl  UAI.  ItKAVTIKS  OF  TllK  FA  N  AM  A-fACI  Fit'  EXPOSITION. 


^’ourtosy  of  I'aritU'  s*t\  iot*  Maffaxino. 

I’ALAl'K  OF  HOHTH'UI.TURE,  FROM  SOI  TH  I  CORNER  OF  TR ANSFORTATION  lU  ILniNC,  FAC- 
- -  (iARDENS.  1  INC.  ON  COCRT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 
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appiupriatod  money  for  ])articij>ation,  a  great  majority  of  them 
lioused  in  fine  State  buildings.  Altogether,  with  foreign  and  private 
representation,  the  exposition  eompleted  represents  an  ex|)enditure 
of  .S.‘)().()()().()00. 

After  tlie  site  at  Harbor  View  had  been  seleeted.for  reasons  of  un¬ 
rivaled  beauty,  utility,  and  convenience,  the  grounds  were  prepared 
and  the  building  work  commenced  under  the  division  of  works, 
headed  by  an  expert.  With  814.000,000  to  s])end,  this  division 
began  work  three  j'ears  ago  preparing  a  site  of  640  acres,  much  of 
which  had  to  he  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  erecting  palaces,  which 
include  64  acres  of  exhibit  space.  Over  400  private  homes,  stores, 
and  other  structures  were  ])urchas('d  outright  by  the  exposition  com¬ 
pany  and  razed  to  make  the  site.  No  labor,  no  exj)ense  was  spared 
to  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  the  stupendous  enterprise.  As  a 
result,  the  exposition  in  its  ground  plan,  in  its  architecture,  in  its 
coloring,  and  in  its  sculpture  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  Uto])ian 
ideal  in  city  planning  carried  to  brilliant  ct)nclusion  by  men  eminent 
the  world  over  as  arehiteets,  colorists,  and  landscape  gardeners. 

Something  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  huge  sums  of 
money  expended  may  he  gleaned  from  the  following  hare  outline  of 
the  picture  presented  to  the  visitor  to-day. 

The  exposition  looks  as  if  it  had  been  set  down  in  a  wonderful 
garden  that  had  existed  for  ages.  This  vast  garden,  a  triumph  in 
itself,  composed  of  splendid  trees,  rare  shrubbery,  and  flowers  of 
every  hue,  forms  a  gorgeous  setting  for  the  buildings  whose  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  is  thus  enhanced.  Among  the  great  trees  that  line 
the  avenues  the  Monterey  cypress  predominates.  These  high  and 
graceful  trees  are  everywhere  supported  by  tall  firs  and  pines. 
Between  their  noble  rows  and  hedging  the  avenues,  banks  of  low- 
growing  umbrella  trees  form  a  shelter  for  the  gorgeous  profusion  of 
flowers  and  fern.  The  south  fronts  of  every  building  are  a  veritable 
blaze  of  color  of  pansies,  azaleas,  peonies,  lilies,  tulips,  poppies,  and 
hyacinths.  In  the  south  gardens  alone  more  than  600, ()()()  flowering 
plants  have  been  set  out,' and  most  of  these  an*  even  now  in  full 
bloom. 

Entering  the  main  or  Scott  Street  gates  of  the  exposition,  tin* 
Tower  of  Jewels,  435  feet  in  height,  commands  the  eye  500  feet  away 
across  the  pools,  the  fountains,  the  statuary,  tlie  palms  and  carpet¬ 
ings  of  rich  flowers  and  green  lawns  of  the  South  Gardens.  The 
tower  is  the  arch  through  which  one  entei’s  the  Court  of  the  Universe. 
On  either  side  of  the  tower,  to  east  and  west,  extend  the  fayades  of 
four  of  the  exhibit  palaces  of  the  main  group  of  eight.  These  are, 
first  to  the  right  of  the  tower,  the  Palace  of  Manufacturers  and  next, 
se])arated  therefrom  by  the  Court  of  Flowers,  the  Palace  of  Varied 
Industries. 


Till'.  HOST  IH'II.DINHi,  o|!  |{ KCK TTION  I’Al.AC’K. 

’I  liis  m:if;iiiliri'iil  luiildiiii;.  sinri|itii(iiisly  fiiriiishcd,  is  (li'sii'iicd  to  lie  used  us  a  ri-i  ojil inn  liall  for  disi inmiislicd  visilcirs  frniii  all  pails  iif  Ihc  wmld  and  fm  llic  nianv  snrial 

fiincl  inns  incident  Id  I  lie  visits  of  nianv  (iryanizrd  liiKlics 


STATCK  OF  nZ ARRO  AT  TIIK  PAXAMA-l’ACIFIC  IXTKRXATIOXAL  EXPOSITIOX. 

This  cigantk-  stiituo  of  tho  comiiioror  of  IVru  is  a  gomi  oxamplc  of  the  soulplural  themes  at  llic 
e\i>ositi()ii  whii  li  ar(>  of  an  iiiK'malional  eharaefer. 


l.’ourtesy  of  Pacitic-Service  Majrazine. 


TUK  PALACE  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  FANAMA-l'AClFIC  EXPOSITION 


The  liiKoou  shown  scpiiratcs  it  from  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Palace  of  Education  measures  3‘J-l  l)y  MO  feet,  tiivs  a 
floor  area  of  205, IfX)  s(iuarc  feet,  and  cost  approximately  $:!95.(KX).  Over  the  main  entrance  is  seen  the  Half-Dome 
of  Philosophy.  At  the  left  is  the  corner  of  the  Palace  of  Food  Products. 
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Iminediatoly  to  the  left  of  tlie  tower  is  tlie  I’alaee  of  Liberal  Arts, 
and  next  to  that,  sc'parated  hv  the  Court  of  Palms,  and  marked  hv 
two  lofty  Italian  towers  at  the  entrance,  is  the  Palace  of  Education. 
The  South  Gardens  extend  alon>^  the  entire  fronts  of  these  ])alaces. 
'I'he  boulevard  between  the  gardens  and  the  porticoes  and  a|)proaches 
to  the  palaces  is  the  Avenue  of  Palms. 

To  the  right  as  one  enters  the  gate,  and  occupying  the  space  at 
the  east  end  of  the  ganlens,  is  Festival  Hall,  a  majestic  building  with 
a  mammoth  |)ipe  organ.  This  will  be  the  eenter  of  the  musical  and 
theatrical  activities  of  the  exposition,  and  a  spacious  auditorium 
where  will  be  held  conferences  and  congresses  that  do  not  use  the 
civic  auditorium,  which  is  located  m  the  city. 

To  the  left  or  west  end  of  the  gardens  is  the  Palace  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  with  its  great  dome  of  gla.ss  152  feet  in  diameter.  Here  is 
assembled  the  most  varied  exhibition  of  horticulture  and  its  allied 
subjects  that  has  ever  been  gathered  under  one  roof  in  the  history 
of  world  expositions.  The  dome  is  copied  from  the  dome  on  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed  1  at  Constantinople.  The  cost  of  this 
palace  was  .S341 ,()()(). 

Entering  the  Court  of  the  Universe  it  is  seen  that  here  is  a  group 
of  eight  exhibit  palaces  in  one  unit,  with  the  Court  of  the  Universe 
the  great  dominating  and  radiating  hub,  not  only  for  these  palaces 
but  for  the  entire  exposition  ground  plan.  The  court  is  900  by  500 
feet  in  size  and  will  seat  7,000  ]ieoj)le. 

Looking  directly  ahead  one  sees  the  Column  of  Progress,  160  feet 
in  height,  balancing  the  north  elevation  of  the  eight  main  exhibition 
palaces  as  the  Tower  of  Jewels  does  the  southern  elevation.  Sur¬ 
mounting  the  lofty  column,  which  is  sculptured  with  figures  sym¬ 
bolical  of  progress,  is  the  heroic  figure  of  the  '‘Adventurous  Bowman.” 
From  the  Column  of  Progress  may  be  seen  the  Palace  of  Agriculture, 
the  Palace  of  Food  Products,  the  Palace  of  Transportation,  the  Palace 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  etc. 

In  the  Court  of  the  Univei’se  are  two  mighty  fountains  with  tower¬ 
ing  columns,  one  the  Column  of  the  Rising  Sun,  the  other  the  Column 
of  the  Setting  Sun  —the  first  typified  b}'  a  male  figure  expressive  of 
the  vigor  and  elan  of  youth  and  the  morning,  the  other  by  a  girlish 
figure  with  head  bowed  as  if  in  sleep.  The  east  approach  to  this  ccnirt 
is  surmounted  by  a  mighty  group  symbolical  of  the  nations  of  the 
east,  and  the  west  ai)proach  by  a  group  symbolical  of  the  nations 
of  the  west. 

Looking  through  these  east  and  west  approaches  are  alluring  vistas. 
Going  east,  after  a  pleasant  walk  through  a  brief  space  of  gardens, 
the  visitor  comes  to  the  Court  of  Abundance,  another  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  courts  of  the  main  group  of  exhibit  palaces.  Should  he  go  west 
through  the  Arch  of  the  Setting  Sun,  he  would  find  himself  in  the 
Court  of  the  Four  Sea.sons.  In  all  these  courts  are  sculptures  by  the 


TIIK  PANAMA-PACIFIC  KXPOSITION  AT  NICHT 


Th<‘  illumiiiatioii  systian  of  Iho  F^xposition  is  uni(|iu'  imd  unsurpassed  in  many  details.  It  involves  the 
use  of  the  largest  amount  of  eandlepower  ever  available  for  such  a  i>urpo.si‘.  ‘it  dis|)en.s<‘s  I'litindy  witli 
outline  lighting.  It  i)rovides  a  battery  of  4,^  huge  searchlights  to  jjaint  a  fatt  of  \arieolored  light  as  a 
night  haekgroimd  to  the  Kxitosition.  The-  climax  of  the  system  aj)pears  in  the  Tower  of  Jewels,  which 
is  decked  with  12.").litin  jewels  of  cut  glass,  which  an'  delicately  hung,  so  that  they  give  a  warm,  pulsating 
radiance  in  the  .s*>arehjights,  20  of  which  am  turned  on  it  at  night.  Nearly  500  of  these  .si'arehlights  an' 
used  in  all.  In  the  etitin'  system  there  an'  fi'w  exposed  lights,  and  then'  is  no  glam  or  eye  strain  to  atTeet 
the  visitor. 
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world  masters,  and  in  the  tympanum  of  each  corridor  arch  murals 
by  men  famous  internationally  for  such  work,  landscape  etl’ccts, 
fountains,  and  exfiuisitely  wrought  friezes. 

East  of  this  main  group,  across  the  Avenue  of  Progress,  is  the 
mighty  Palace  of  Machinery.  This  exhibit  |)alace  is  DOS  feet  in 
length  and  36S  feet  in  width.  One  mile  and  a  half  of  cornices  was  used 
in  ornamenting  the  building,  four  carloads  of  nails,  and  PoOO  tons 
of  steel  bolts  and  washers  were  used  in  its  construction.  Here 
Lincoln  Beachy  made  the  first  indoor  aerojdane  flight  in  the  history 
of  aeronautics. 

West  of  the  main  group,  across  the  Avenue  of  Administration  and 
the  Fine  Arts  Lagoon,  is  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  1.1 00  feet  of  its 
great  colonnade  curving  around  the  embowered  shores  of  the  lagoon. 
In  all,  there  are  thus  11  great  exhibit  palaces,  which,  with  Festival 
Hall,  comprise  the  12  mighty  structures  iu  the  central  architectural 
scheme  of  the  exposition. 

The  general  theme  of  the  builders  of  the  exposition  is  educational 
educational  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  No  exhibit  will  be 
considered  for  an  award  by  the  international  jury  of  award  unless 
that  article  has  been  produced  or  originated  since  the  St.  Louis  expo¬ 
sition,  10  years  ago.  It  is  therefore  a  contemporaneous  exposition 
in  the  full  sense  of  that  term. 

The  60,000  exhibitors  who  have  assembled  their  displays  from  the 
nations  of  the  globe  have  combined  to  present  an  epitome  of  the 
world's  progress.  The  culminating  triumphs  of  all  the  competitions 
in  ideas  of  the  ])ast  decade — a  decade  that  has  accomplished  more 
than  the  entire  century  that  jireceded  it  in  material  advancement- 
are  here.  Action  is  the  dominant  keynote.  Wherever  it  is  jmssible. 
exhibits  that  have  ])roperties  of  motion  will  be  shown  in  action. 
Particularly  will  this  he  true  of  the  electrical  features. 

Some  idea  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
exposition  can  be  gained  when  it  is  stated  that  over  400  State, 
national,  and  international  congresses  and  conventions  will  assemble 
here  during  the  exposition  period.  Of  these,  business,  .scientific,  and 
educational  congresses  will  number  22  each;  agricultural  congresses, 
21;  industrial  congresses,  1.'):  labor  and  religious  congresses,  9  each; 
charitable  and  sociological,  S;  and  historical,  o.  There  will  also  he 
many  fraternal  and  social  convc'iitions  of  large  membership,  the 
whole  list  bringing  many  thousands  of  visitors  to  San  Francisco. 

On  January  1,  1915,  eight  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  opening, 
the  exposition  was  registerc'd  by  the  director  of  works  as  99  per  cent 
completed.  On  February  20  it  was  complete,  and  now  the  gates 
swing  wide,  the  tropical  avenues  invite,  the  portals  beckon,  and  the 
world  is  asked  to  judge  of  how  well  San  Francisco  has  kept  the  trust 
the  Nation  reposed  in  her  when  it  selected  the  Queen  City  of  the  West 
as  the  place  to  hohl  the  world’s  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 


To  students  of  early  American  liistory.  Santo  Doininsjo  city 
oilers  j)erlia|)s  the  most  interesting:  field  that  can  he  found 
in  the  two  Americas.  Xo  otlu'r  city  was  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  fortunes  of  C'hristopher  ('olumhus:  no  other 
city  can  oiler  such  a  commentary  on  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  itnait 
admiral  or  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Sj)anish  Crown. 

On  entering  the  excellent  harhor  formed  hy  the  mouth  of  the 
O/ama  Kiver  it  does  not  recpiii’e  a  great  effort  of  imagination  to 
harken  hack  to  the  olden  days  of  the  cotupiisiddons.  A  large  fortress 
frowns  from  the  western  hank  of  the  river,  and  even  to-day  chal¬ 
lenges  the  bold  invader.  The  gaily  j)ainted  houses  with  their  mas¬ 
sive  walls  and  their  cpieer  roofs  matle  of  bricks  present  to  the  modern 
traveler  a  startling  contrast  to  his  usual  landscape.  By  looking 
closely  one  can  see  on  the  western  hank  of  the  river  the  remains  of  the 
first  S])anish  settlement  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  and 
these  remains  make  one  think  of  the  love  story  of  the  Indian  chief- 
tainess,  Catalina.  P\>r  it  was  really  due  to  this  (’atalina  that  the 
Spanish  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Ozama  Iliver,  and  it  is  she  who 
by  right  should  be  called  the  founder  of  the  city.  A  S|)anish  soldier, 
Miguel  Diaz,  compelled  to  flee  from  the  troops  stationed  on  the  north 
coast,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  another  soldier  in  which  he  killed  his 
adversary,  wandered  all  over  the  island  and  finally  was  given  shelter 
by  a  tribe  of  IndiaJis  on  the  Ozama  Kiver,  of  which  tribe  Catalina 
was  the  head.  A  mutual  attachment  quickly  followed  between  the 
chieftainess  and  Miguel  Diaz,  and  early  records  tell  us  that  the 
Spaniard  was  devoted  to  his  Indian  wife,  although  he  soon  became 
desjHuuh'iit  from  not  havijig  white  com])anions  to  consort  with. 
Having  heard  of  the  Spanish  desire  for  gold  and  knowing  that,  if 
aware  of  its  presence  near  her  village,  the  conquen>rs  would  settle 
there,  (’atalina  informed  Diaz  of  extensive  gold  de])osits  some  little 
distance  from  the  Ozama  Kiver.  Diaz  thereupon  rc'turned  to  his  for¬ 
mer  companions  and  sued  his  commander  for  a  pardon  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  he  was  able  to  give  regarding  the  location  of  the 
gold  fields.  This  pardon  was  granted;  the  Spanianls  came  in  large 
numbers  to  (’atalina’s  village  and  built  a  settlement  close  by.  Thus 
it  will  be  si'en  that  ('atalina  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  city  of  Santo  Donungo.  although  no  monument  records  her 


THE  OLU  CITADEL  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  OZAMA  UIVEU,  SANTO  DOMINOO. 


The  entrance  to  the  harbor  anU  the  historic  fortress  with  its  commanding  position  are  strang(‘ly  reminiscent  of  the  romantic  liistory 
of  the  Spanish  Main,  around  which  are  closely  woven  thrilling  stories  of  buccaneers,  of  freebooters,  and  of  buried  treasures. 
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liiiiu'.  Acconlinjr  to  tlio  old  historian,  llorrora,  Diaz  and  (’atalina 
livod  liapi)ily  ovc'r  afterwards. 

This  lirst  scttlenn'iit  on  the  eastc'rn  l)ank  of  the  Ozaina  Kiver  was 
short  liv(‘d.  as  the  S|)aniards  soon  found  it  too  unhealtliy  tlu'rc  for 
(heir  ooinfort.  Aceordinjrl.v,  tliey  moved  over  to  the  opposite 
higher  hank  and  founded  there  the  present  eity.  Of  the  original 
-ettleinent  nothing  remains  hut  tin*  ruins  of  a  small  chapid  and  of 
some  other  buildings. 

Overlooking  tin*  river,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mouth, 
can  he  seen  what  is  locally  called  “J>a  (’asa  de  ('olon.”  the  house  of 
C'oluinhus.  This,  however,  was  not  huilt  hy  ('hristopher  ('olumhus, 
hut  hy  Dii'go  ('oh)n.  soil  of  the  great  admiral,  some  short  time  after 
a  marriage  had  heeji  contracted  between  Diego  and  Mana  de  Toledo, 
a  niece  of  the  Dukc^  of  Alva.  In  conse(|U(‘nce  of  this  marriage  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Spain  returned  to  Diego  the  full  ])owers  and  titles  at  one 
time  possessed  hy  his  illustrious  father.  Diego  Colon  went  to  His¬ 
paniola  in  loOit  with  all  the  powers  and  ])rerogatives  of  a  viceroy 
and  huilt  for  his  court  a  large  fortilied  ])alac(',  the  ruins  of  which 
even  to-day  give  one  an  idea  of  the  ])om])  and  circumstance  aifected 
hy  the  conquerers. 

No  visitor  to  Santo  Domingo  city  is  allowed  to  depart  without 
having  been  shown  the  cottonwood  tree  to  which  Columbus  is  said 
to  have  tied  his  caravals  when  he  ent(‘red  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama. 
Whether  or  not  this  tree  really  served  this  jiurpose  in  the  admiral's 
time  would  he  a  hard  matter  to  prove  or  to  disprove.  Local  legend 
has  it  so,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  would  break  over  the  head  of 
the  doubter  or  the  scoll'er.  At  any  rate,  the  tree  looks  old  enough 
to  make  one  inclined  to  believe  the  story  and  has  been  preserved 
from  further  decay  with  cement  and  a  tin  roof  covering  the  aifected 
])arts.  Santo  Domingo  is  a  walled  city,  and  the  greater  ])ortion  of 
these  wahs  still  stand,  almost  as  strong  as  when  they  were  originally 
huilt.  Massive  gates  at  different  points  allow  access  to  the  city, 
and  one  is  struck  hy  the  small  sentry  boxes  surmounting  the  battle¬ 
ments.  What  formidable  obstacles  these  walls  must  have  been  in 
th('  olden  days  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  what  short  work  mod¬ 
ern  artillery  would  make  of  them!  The  sight  takes  one  hack  to  the 
days  when  Admiral  Drake  hesi(*ged  the  city  in  l.oSt)  and  levied  a 
tribute  on  its  inhabitants. 

I'o  the  seeker  after  memories  of  tin*  great  (ienoese  one  might 
advise,  first,  a  visit  to  the  cathedral.  Fronting  the  cathedral,  on 
the  plaza  where  biweekly  the  excellent  little  band  of  the  Ozama 
Battalion  of  the  Dominican  Army  gives  a  concert,  can  he  seen  a 
statue  of  Columbus  in  the  symbolic  attitude  of  pointing  to  the 
west,  as  if  perpetually  reminding  one  of  his  discoveries.  He  is 
standing  hy  a  capstan  upon  which  lies  a  chart,  and  he  holds  a  pair  of 


OLD  COTTONWOOD  TKKE  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO,  TO  WHICH  COLUMIJCS  IS  SAID  TO 
HAVE  TIED  HIS  CAUAVALS  ON  LANDIN(i. 


STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO,  DOMINICAN  UEPUBLIC. 

There  is  now  on  foot  a  movement  to  erect  another  monument  in  tliis  Republic  to  the  immortal  discoverer 
near  the  spot  where  he  made  his  home  and  left  so  many  irermanent  records  of  himself.  WilUam  E. 
Pulliam,  for  a  number  of  years  receiver  general  of  customs  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  is  leading  the 
movement  to  raise  a  fund  of  $500, 000  by  contributions  from  all  the  American  Republics  with  which  to 
build  a  suitable  monument  in  the  form  of  a  powerful  beacon,  to  be  known  as  the  Columbus  Light. 
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compasses  in  his  ri<;hl  hand.  Unlike  the  usual  run  of  statues,  the 
ohsorver  is  impressed  hy  the  noble  attitude  of  the  suhjeet.  The 
Indian  ehieftainess,  Anaeoana,  is  shown  inscrihin<j  upon  the  endiu- 
iu"  granite  words  of  jiraise  for  the  diseovc'rer  of  the  Xew  World. 

Preceding  a  visit  to  the  cathedral  one  should  first  call  on  the 
‘‘mayordomo/’  Si'fior  Don  .lesus  Maria  Tomasso.  under  whose  charge 
the  treasures  of  this  edifice  are  guanh'd.  It  wmdd  !)(>  hard  to  meet  a 
more  eharming  or  cultured  gentleman,  or  one  whose  knowledge  of 
local  history  is  greater.  Sefior  Tomasso  has  at  his  fingers’  ends  the 
history  of  the  cathedral  from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  edifice 
to  the  present  day,  and  a  visit  to  this  church,  and  more  es])ecially  to 
the  mausoleum  of  Cohimhus,  which  is  in  it,  is  not  worth  while  unle.ss 
one  is  accompanied  by  this  worthy  man.  Senor  Tomasso  can  tell 
of  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  in  1540;  he  can  show  the  inter¬ 
ested  visitor  the  original  wooden  cross  which  in  1514  was  erected 
upon  the  site  where  the  cathedral  now  stands:  he  can  tell  one  of  the 
damage  done  to  the  cathedral  hy  Sir  Francis  Drake  when  this  noted 
British  freebooter  and  his  followm-s  besieged  the  capital  city  of 
Hispaniola.  The  cathedral  is  rich  in  many  treasures  and  possesses 
some  noted  paintings,  amongst  others  a  Madonna  by  Murillo,  hut 
undoubtedly  its  chi('f  treasure  is  tin*  remains  of  ('olumhus. 

(’onsiderahle  doubt  has  been  cast  u])on  the  assertion  that  the 
remains  of  Cedumbus  are  now  in  Santo  Domingo  city.  Truth  com- 
])els  me  to  state  that  the  fact  that  they  are  here  is  simply  due  to  an 
accident.  As  is  known,  (’olumbus  died  in  15()()  in  Spain  in  the  city  of 
Valladolid,  lie  was  buried  there,  but  a  few  years  later  his  remains 
were  exhumed  and  taken  to  the  city  of  Seville  in  accordanci*  with 
the  expressed  wish  of  his  relatives.  Some  time  later,  probably  in 
1540,  which  would  be  a  short  time  after  the  completion  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Santo  Domingo  city,  these  remains  were  removed  from 
Seville  and  taken  over  seas  to  the  island  of  llis])aniola,  in  accordance 
with  the  petition  of  the  widow  of  the  son  of  the  admiral,  Diego  Colon, 
who  stated  that  it  had  been  the  express  desin*  of  the  admiral  himself 
to  be  buried  in  soil  that  he  had  discovered.  These  remains  then 
were  deposited  in  the  principal  chancel  of  the  cathedral.  When,  in 
1795,  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Santo  Domingo  were  ceded  to 
France,  it  was  felt  that  the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus  should 
be  transported  to  some  island  tlnit  still  was  under  the  Spanish  flag 
and  which  he  had  discovered. 

During  the  time  of  the  first  placing  of  the  casket  in  the  cathedral 
in  1540  and  its  removal  in  1795,  the  majority  of  the  church  records 
had  been  lost;  and  while  in  the  remaining  records  frequent  mention 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  the  admiral  were  deposited 
in  the  major  chapel,  there  was  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the 
e.xact  location  of  the  particular  vault  in  which  the  leaden  casket  had 


THE  OLD  r.VTHEDEKAI,  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

This  is  probably  tho  oblost  cathodoral  prectod  in  fho  Now  World.  Work  upon  it  was  liPRun  in  1.114  and  complptod  in  1.540.  Tho  palhodoral  is  rich  in  historic  treas¬ 
ures  and  possesses  some  noted  i):iinl  intjs,  amoiiK  lliem  a  .Mailonna  l)y  .Murillo. 
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IxHMi  (lo])(»sit»“d.  Xevortlu'loss  u  vault  was  uja'iiod  and  from  tlioiv 
iTinovod  tlu'  irafiiiUMits  of  a  leaden  box  and  some  bones  and  dust. 
These  were  transported  to  (’ul)a  with  <rreat  solemnity  and  de])osited 
in  the  eatbedral  of  llabana.  It  was  tbou'rbt  at  the  time  that  these 
were  the  remains  of  ('olumhus;  hut  wlien.  in  1s77,  some  re])airs  were 
hein<;  ma<le  to  tlie  floor  of  tlie  chancel  of  the  cathedral  anotlier 
vault  was  found  and  in  this  vault  a  leaden  h(»x  which,  upon  exam¬ 
ination.  ])roved  to  contain  the  remains  of  Luis  Colon,  which  fact 
was  ])roven  from  an  inscription  upon  the  metal  casket.  It  had 
always  been  known  that  tlus  ifrandson  of  ('oluml)us  had  laam  buried 
on  tin*  opposite  side*  of  the  chancel  from  the  ])lac(“  wIu'H'  the  admi¬ 
ral's  casket  was,  and  this  discovery  brought  about  a  new  search  for 
the  hones  of  Columbus. 

During  this  search  th<>  small  vault  from  which  tlu'  llabana  remains 
had  Ix'cu  taken  was  discovered  entirely  enn)ty.  The  inw'stigations 
were  continued,  and  another  larger  vault  was  found  whi(‘h  con¬ 
tained  a  scpiare  leaden  casket.  This  casket  was  taken  out,  exam¬ 
ined,  and  its  inscri])tion  proved  beyond  a  dmd)t  that  these  were  the 
remains  of  Cristobal  Colon. 

At  the  present  time  these  remains  arc  inclosed  in  a  crystal  case, 
which  in  turn  is  contained  in  a  bronze  c-asket.  resting  upon  four 
massive  marble  columns,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  magniticent 
white  marble  mausoleum,  with  bronze  tablets  depicting  the  various 
sc(“nes  in  the  life  of  Colund)us.  The  mausoleum  is  surmounted  by  a 
life-sized  marble  figure,  representing  the  guardian  s])irit  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Uepublic  watching  over  the  mortal  remains  of  tlie  great  admiral. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  ruin  existing  to-day  in  Santo  Domingo 
city  is  the  San  Xicolas  church  and  hospital,  built  in  loOl)  by  Xicolas 
Ovando  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint.  While  the  first  small  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Xew  World,  Isabella,  on  the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola, 
boasted  of  a  wooden  chapel,  and  the  second  settlement,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ozama  River,  had  a  stone  chapel,  the  church  of  San 
Xicolas  in  reality  is  the  first  consecrated  edifice  that  was  built  in 
either  the  northern  or  the  southern  ])art  of  the  newly  discovered 
hemisphere.  X^icolas  Ovando,  when  viceroy  of  llisjianiola,  built 
this  church  and  dedicated  it  to  San  X"icolas,  but  a  short  while  after 
this  he  completely  lost  the  favor  of  his  royal  patron  in  Spain  and 
was  recalled,  which  recall  was  ])robably  due  to  the  regal  pretense 
with  which  he  held  court  in  Santo  Domingo  city.  After  this  there 
is  little  record  that  tin*  church  was  used,  whiidi  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Ovando  was  in  disgrace  and  his  church  in  con- 
setpience  was  not  in  favor  with  the  sycophantic  element  in  Santo 
Domingo  city;  and  also  because  the  larger  and  more  important 
cathedral  was  then  practically  completed.  The  San  X^icolas  church 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins,  but  enough  nmiains  to-day  to  .show 


rUE  WEST  FACADE  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

This  side  of  the  l)uildin(;  is  well  preserved.  Within  thecathcdral  is  the  tomb  of  Christopher  Columbus 
maimineent  in  its  emlxdlishments  of  marble  and  bronze. 
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the  hiindsoiiu'  outline's  of  this  once'  splcinh'd  l)nildin<;  and  its  imposing 
proportions. 

Outside'  the  City  eef  Sjinte)  1  )e>inin>re),  eni  the'  nueelcrn  “e-iirre'tcrra,” 
eer  e‘iirriii<f('  reeael,  enio  e-an  still  se'('  le)-elay  enu'  e)f  the'  edeh'st  Spanish 
torts  hnilt  in  Aine'rica,  in  iin  e'xccllcnt  state  e»f  pre'se'rviitieeii.  It 
wenilel  h('  easy  tei-elay  tee  imagine  this  I’eert  jx'eejeleel  with  Spanish 
amiiutstddores,  arnieel  with  halherts  anel  arepiehnsses  anel  jereeteeteel 
hy  })oneh're)ns  steel  caskets  anel  hreastplates.  Even  the  ineeat  snr- 
reenneling  this  castle  is  still  existent,  anel  in  the  evening  it  weenie!  neet 
reejuire'  a  wielc  stretch  of  iinaginatieeii  tee  hear  the  gheestly  heeenn  eef  an 
edel  six-ponneler  answering  from  its  leattlements  the  eleteenation  of  a 
far-away  gun  tireel  freem  the  ramparts  eef  the  lort  een  the  Ozama  Hive'r. 

P  F  4  'I?  T  T  M  Pr  T  M  nr  -o  p 

1,  .  CIL  JA  J-.  xl  M,.  X”  JL  JLm.  JLm 

A  M  E  R  I  C  A  S'  '/ 


OVER  in  (Avion  theleyval  native's  Inive  hengcalleel  their  beautiful 
islanel  the  “  Pearl-el rop  een  the  brow  eef  Inelia.”  A  name 
most  appreepriately  he'stoweel  when  we  recall  that  in  (’eyleen 
waters  lie  preehahly  the  edelest  jiearl-lishing  grounels  known 
te)  man.  Peer  thousanels  of  years  they  have  semt  forth  the  cheeice'st 
gems  to  add  luster  te)  the  e're»wn  of  reeyal  ruler  or  to  aelorn  the  heesoni 
of  the  faiiTst  qne'cn  e)f  e'ulture  anel  wealth. 

.Sheertly  after  nightfall  on  a  pleasant  evening  eenr  little  steamer 
sailed  e)nt  e)f  the  harbeer  of  (Alomho,  heennel  for  the  “pearly  shores,” 
foi’  an  aiu'horage'  a  fe'w  mih's  off  the  peei't  of  Arippn,  lU'ar  which  place 
the  ])earl-fishing  licet  was  to  he'gin  ojee'ratienis  at  the  rising  eif  the  sun. 
In  ('e'yle)n  the  eeyster  heels  are  uneh'r  (love'rnment  supe'rvision,  and 
about  Mare-h  e)f  each  year  a  great  pearl-fishing  expeelition  hovers  over 
the  waters  of  the  (lulf  of  Mannar.  The  pe'rseenne'l  eef  the  fleet  is  made 
uj)  of  Malays,  Arabs,  Inelians,  Singah'se,  anel  the)se  freem  various  other 
hranclu's  e)f  India’s  teeming  millieens. 

The  e'xperience  of  the  strangc'r  with  this  unique  fleet  is  not  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  sight  of  thousanels  of  elivers  from  hunelreels  e)f  little 
boats,  plunging  into  the  water  or  riding  elowniward  astriele  heavy 
weights,  rising  with  their  treasures,  others  returning  to  the  watery 
elepths,  the  Babel  of  strange  voices,  combine  to  paint  a  picturesque 
anel  lasting  impression  upon  the  minel  of  the  visitor. 

The  waters  arounel  Ceylon  anel  those  of  the  Gulf  of  California  have 
the  richest  pearl-producing  eeyster  heels  in  existence.  Situated  on 


By  William  A.  Keid,  I’an  American  Union  stall. 
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PEAKL  FISHIXC:  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 


I’pper;  Close  view  of  the  head  divers  who  use  no  apparatus.  One  man  may  be  seen  clutehiiij;  the 
side  of  the  boat,  about  to  deseend.  This  work  is  more  danperous  than  when  the  diver  is  eneased 
in  a  divine  suit  as  the  latter  seems  to  friehten  the  denizens  of  the  deep.  Center:  The  mother  ves¬ 
sel  and  six  little  “luReers”  in  action.  In  each  of  the  smaller  boats  there  are  four  or  five  men  in 
addition  to  the  jirofessional  diver.  Lower:  .V  diver  in  divine  apparatus  deseendinp  to  the  pearl 
beds.  The.se  divers  remain  below  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours  at  a  time  according  to  the 
depth  of  water  and  weather  conditions. 


SCENES  ON  THE  I’EAUL  FISIUNO  AVATEKS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  OF  MEXICO. 

Upper  picture:  Tlie  eveniuj;  meal  atward  the  mother  vessel,  at  which  the  oyster  is  the  principal 
article  of  diet.  Lower  picture:  Working  hours  aboard  the  mother  ship:  the  ineii  are  openinj;  each 
oyster  and  makiii};  a  thorounh  search  for  pearl  formations. 
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oppositt'  sides  cf  the  earth  it  is  interestin';  to  compare  tlie  work  of 
the  pearl  huiiters  or  divers,  so  far  se])arated.  yet  pursuin';  many 
methods  in  eommon  in  tlie  seareli  for  jireeious  <;ems  heneatli  the 
waters.  In  (Vylon  upon  a  j;iven  sij;nal  the  divin<;  begins:  the  boats 
are  small  and  hold  eomfortatdy  S  or  12  persons.  The  men  wear  few 
clothes,  and  each  man  takes  a  turn  at  divin*;,  for  all  of  them  appear 
to  he  experts.  A  rojie  with  wei<;ht  attaelunl  is  thrown  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  the  diver  attaelies  himself  to  the  rope,  and  his  assistant 
lowers  him  into  the  water.  Otlier  divers  plunge  downward  un¬ 
assisted.  Around  the  diver  hangs  a  bag,  witliin  which  he  places  the 
oysters  as  raj)idly  as  he  can  pick  them  from  the  sea  bottom.  He  may 
remain  under  water  for  two  minutes  or  oven  longer,  according  to 
depth  and  Ins  ability  to  exist  without  air. 

On  the  Mexican  coast,  of  which  La  Paz  is  the  general  rendezvous, 
the  method  of  pearling  is  much  tlie  same  as  in  Oeylon.  Many  of  the 
vessels  used  are  larger  and  the  modern  diving  suit  is  more  in  evidence. 

'Phere  is  usually  a  large  sailboat  called  the  “mother”  and  probably 
half  a  dozen  smaller  ones  termed  “luggers.”  The  latter  are  manned  , 

l)y  a  crew  of  six  or  eight  men,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  divers.  The 
small  boats  transfer  their  catches  at  frecpient  intervals  to  the  larger 
vessel  standing  by,  wdiere  the  shells  are  opened  and  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  for  pearls. 

What  is  a  pearl?  Before  considering  other  pearl-fishing  grounds,  . 

especially  those  of  the  Americas,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  known  just 
liow  the  pearl  is  proiluced:  tluit  is,  so  far  as  the  unscientific  reader  is 
concerned.  One  af  the  shortest  and  most  striking  definitions  is  that 
suggested  by  a  French  scientist,  who  says  “a  pearl  is  the  brilliant  ' 

sarcophagus  of  a  worm.”  Others  go  more  into  detail  and  declare  that 
the  growth  of  the  pearl  is  often  associated  with  a  possible  degree  of 
annoyance  or  pain.  The  tiny  deposit  tliat  finds  itself  within  the 
shell  of  a  mollusk  or  oyster  may  be  introduced  accidentally  or  j)ur-  i 

posely,  as  we  shall  see  later.  The  foreign  substance  within  the  shell 
is  believed  to  irritate  the  oyster  and  he  begins  to  cover  it  with  a  series  ' 

of  thin  layers  of  calcium  carbonate.  Little  by  little  these  peculiar  i 

layers  are  formed,  and  in  a  few  years  a  beautiful  pearl  may  be  the  ' 

result,  or  the  formation  may  prove  absolutely  worthless.  < 

Pearl-forming  mollusks  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  and  ^ 

tliey  may  be  univalves  or  biv^alves;  in  the  former  shape  we  sometimes 
find  them  in^conchs  and  in  the  latter  classification  in  clams  and  ,j 

oysters.  The  subject  in  various  ramifications  has  proved  interesting  \ 

and  fascinating  to  investigators;  but  this  story  is  only  a  general  talk  ! 

about  the  pearl,  and  the  scientific  details  are  left  to  those  who  j 

make  a  serious  study  of  tlie  nature  of  this  famous  and  much-prized  i 

ornament.  j 


tPji 

1 

•  1 

Ki'«ini  ••  Tile  Uook  of  the  IVarl.”  ( '»*iiturv  ( *«». 


ACTIVK  I’KAHI/FISllIXi;  1\  Al'STItALIAX  WATKIiS. 

rppor:  flppiiuKr  the  shells  at  tlio  closo  of  the  day's  work.  Tlip  oysters  are  first  thoroiiplily  cleaned  and  then  theiredftes 
cut  so  that  the  opening  process  may  not  injure  the  mother-sif-jiearl  sliell,  which  is  regarded  as  tlie  most  \alualile 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Lower;  (Iratling.  weighing,  and  packing  the  shells  for  the  I.ondon  market.  One  of  the 
diHidilties  in  the  pearling  husine.ss  is  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  appropriating  the  pearls  that  they  find. 


From  -  Tlic  Book  of  the  IVarl."  ('entoiy  ( d. 

cnuoi  s  AND  INTERESTIXO  ILTA’STKATIONS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  FRESH-WATER 

MUSSEL. 

Upper:  In  China  and  Japan  the  scienee  of  introdiieint;  foreign  substances  in  mussel  shells  has  reached  a 
niRh  decree  of  perfection,  and  many  families  make  it  a  life  business.  The  above  picture  shows  the  work 
of  the  oyster  in  buildinj;  mother-of-))earl  about  the  foreicn  substance.  Lower:  In  some  sections  the  mi-  .  , 

note  form  of  Hitddha  and  other  small  articles  are  introduced:  in  six  months  or  a  year  the  oyster  tisttally  h 

covers  the  substances  with  a  coat  of  nacre.  Upon  removinc  the  oyster  from  the  water  and  openinc  the  ‘‘ 

shell  the  work  becomes  a  curio  that  the  tourist  purchases  freely. 


Hull.  15 - 4 


(Nmrlfsy  of  Ever.vlKxly's  Majfaziiit*. 

SCENES  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  CEYLON. 

l'p|)cr;  Several  fishermen  in  the  act  of  ilescendinp  without  the  use  of  the  mociern  diving  suit:  here  the 
men  usually  work  in  pairs,  one  cliving  while  the  other  manages  the  rope  aboard  the  vessel  and  vice  versa, 
laiwer;  Many  pearling  ves.sels  bound  for  the  shore  with  their  treasure.  This  is  a  marvelous  sight,  espe- 
eially  for  the  stranger  who  views  the  excitement  for  the  first  time.  The  natives  appear  to  enjoy  the 
work  and  the  hilarity  is  sometimes  most  pronounceii. 
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SalMvater  poarl  fishing  in  tlio  Americas  has  l)een  pursuc'd  from  our 
earliest  history,  ami  wliile  those  pearling  waters  may  not  he  as  ancient 
as  the  fislieries  of  ('eylon  or  those  of  the  Persian  (lulf,  ('olumhus  and 
those  who  followed  in  Ins  wake  often  found  uneivilize<l  nativeswearing 
pearls  of  great  value.  Indeed,  so  many  pearls  were  found  off  the 
\’enezuelan  coast  tliat  early  explorers  gave  the  name  of  “El  Gulfo 
de  las  Perlas”  to  certain  waters  where  the  jicarls  ajipeared  to  be 
plentiful. 

To-day  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Margarita  Island,  off  the  Venezuelan 
coast,  become  active  each  autumn,  when  hundreds  of  small  boats 
present  a  scene  not  unlike  that  of  the  pearl  season  of  California  or 
Ceylon.  The  Venezuelan  waters,  however,  have  been  so  thoroughly 
worked  and  the  divers  so  skilled  that  the  Government  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  tlie  complete  extermination  of  tln^ 
beds.  Accordingly,  few  divers  were  licensed  to  work  last  season,  but 
several  hundred  men  in  boats  were  permitted  to  use  rakes;  the  latter 
methotl  is  not  so  thorough  as  the  hands  of  the  expert  diver,  and  the 
smaller  oyster  is  left  behind  to  propagate.  Cubagua,  Porlamar, 
Maracapana,  Coro,  etc.,  are  other  Venezuelan  sections  of  more  or 
less  note. 

Many  of  the  expert  divers  of  Venezuela  have  engaged  themselves 
to  an  Ecuadorian  company  which  is  developing  pearl  fishing  along 
the  coast  of  that  country.  Near  the  little  port  of  Manta  the  results 
have  proved  quite  satisfactory,  and  during  a  recent  year  about 
$20,000  worth  of  pearls  were  shipped  to  European  markets. 

About  the  shores  of  numerous  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  there 
are  pearl  fisheries.  One  of  these  islands,  to  which  the  name  of  Pearl 
has  been  given,  has  long  been  supplying  pearls  of  greater  or  less  value. 
The  work  about  this  and  other  islands  of  Panama  Bay  is  carried  on 
like  that  of  Lower  California.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  encountered 
is  the  heavy  tides  of  this  section  of  the  Pacific,  which  prevent  steady 
work.  A  valuable  pearl  find  in  Panama  waters  was  that  made  by  a 
bo}’  who  accidentallv  picked  up  an  oyster  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore,  in  which  he  discovered  a  pearl  that  brought  locally  .$3,000. 
Later  the  same  pearl  was  sold  in  Paris  for  .$12,000. 

There  are  various  other  sections  of  the  oceans  that  supply  fine 
pearls,  such  as  tlie  shore  of  Queensland  (Australia),  the  Red  Sea,  New 
Guinea  waters,  about  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  elsewliere. 
Generally  speaking,  an  ordinary  fishing  boat  party  expects  to  secure 
several  tons  of  shells  a  day,  and  jiossibly  one  shell  in  a  thousand  con¬ 
tains  a  pearl.  The  Mexican  waters  in  which  fishing  is  done  are  from 
30  to  50  feet  deep,  and  the  fleet  is  active  four  to  six  months  in  the 
year,  beginning  operations  in  the  autumn.  A  pearling  expedition  as 
equipped  for  the  Mexican  waters  often  costs  $10,000  to  $15,000  to 
outfit,  and  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  catch  may  not  be 


('oiirte^y  <if  KvitvImkIv's  Mu^nziiu*. 

SCKNKS  OF  THE  I'EARI.IN'O  IXDl'STUV  OX  TFIE  ('OAST  OF  CKYI.OX. 

l'l>por:  The  rules  Roveniiiijr  the  work  require  the  fishermen  to  earry  their  whole  eateh  to  a  central  corral;  tliere  the  (  Joveni- 
inent  takes  its  share  and  the  natives  also  rei'eive  their  allotment.'  Outside  the  corral  hundreds  of  small  merchants  and 
trailers  are  waiting  for  the  generai  tnwling  to  hegin.  Lower:  not  her  scene  in  which  the  small  dealers  are  chiefly  interested. 
Sometimes  the  smallest  purchaser  may  lie  rewanled  hy  finding  the  most  valuable  pearl. 


1 


ONE  OK  THE  TEKHOUS  OK  OCEAN  DIVIXii 


This  monster  devilfisli  measured  l:i  feet  in  length  and  Ifi  feet  in  breadlli  and  weinlied  one  ton.  It 
was  captured  in  the  Itay  near  i.a  I’az,  l.ower  Caiifornia.sotne  years  atto  by  the  I’.  S.  S.  Sarmaan-fiH. 
When  these  danaerons  fish  are  seen  the  divers  usuaiiy  iiesitate  altout  desoendinj'  for  pearis.  an<l 
even  the  smaiier  siwies  are  known  to  have  eompleteiy  enveloped  ilivers  within  their  jrreat  winy's 
and  memltranes,  eausiiiK  aKoniziiiK  deatlis. 


.\t  some  of  the  fisheries  after  the  divers  Iiave  received  their  share  of  the  oysters  the  remainiiiR  portion  is 
put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to  the  hiKhest  l)i(l(ler.  .\fanv  of  the  native  merchants  1)V  a  thou.sand  or 
more  shells,  hut  the  busitiess  is  a  iottery,  inasmuch  as  tile  purchaser  can  not  know  whether  there  arc 
or  are  not  pearls  within  the  shelis. 


I 


TKAXSKERKINC  YUUXG  OYSTERS  FROM  THE  NESTS  TO  WIRE  TRAYS. 

At  an  early  stajte  of  its  prowth  the  younp  oyster  is  removed  from  the  nests  where  first  plaeed  to 
trays  of  wire  eloth  arranped  in  wooden  boxes,  whieh  are  then  |)laoed  in  eanals  so  eonstrueted  that 
water  eireulates  continuously  and  carries  the  elements  necessary  for  the  prowth  of  the  oyster. 


DETACIIINC  THE  YOI  NC  OYSTER  FRO.M  THE  NEST  AT  THE  SAN  CARRIEL 

STATION. 

The  epps  are  collected  in  larpe  boxes  containinp  compartments  where  they  ))ass  into  the  state  of 
larvic  and  from  that  to  the  tiny  younp  shell,  which  soon  liepins  to  clinp  to  the  nests  placed  in 
each  compart  iiienl . 
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worth  half  tlu*  amount  ('xpoiulod.  But  if  no  mishap  occurs  to  an}'  of 
(he  little  vessels  the  supply  of  mother-of-|)earl  shells  obtained  should 
lx*  of  a  suflicient  value  to  repay  the  general  outfitting  expenses. 

One  of  the  allied  industries  of  pearl  fishing  is  that  of  obtaining 
valuable  shells,  which  we  know  as  mother-of-pearl.  The  latter  are 
found  generally  along  with  the  pearl  fisheries;  and  often  when  no 
pearls  exist  within  the  oyster  the  shells  themselves  may  he  of  con¬ 
siderable  value. 

Mother-of-pearl  is  defined  as  the  ‘‘internal  nacreous  lining  of  the 
molluscan  shell.”  This  shell,  as  is  well  known,  is  seen  in  general  use 
in  our  homes,  where  it  is  highly  prized  for  toilet  articles,  for  handles 
to  knives,  for  buttons,  and  countless  other  services  where  a  high 
polish  and  lasting  (jualities  are  desired.  The  monks  and  other  iidiah- 
itants  of  Bethlehem  are  said  to  he  among  the  world’s  most  skilled 
workers  in  mother-of-pearl  shells;  the  beautiful  ornaments  that  come 
from  that  ancient  city  are  higlil}*  valued  in  leading  cities  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Pearls  in  the  Americas,  as  in  other  countries,  should  now  lx* 
within  the  reach  of  those  of  modest  means.  To-day  in  world  markets 
of  London,  Bombay,  Paris,  or  La  Paz  the  jiearl  is  selling  for  about 
half  its  ordinary  value.  'Phe  pearls  of  American  fisheries  have  long 
found  the  best  market  in  European  countries,  and  dealers  have 
brought  them  hack  to  American  shops,  from  which  sales  have  always 
been  extensive.  The  English  company  that  for  a  number  of  years 
held  the  pearling  concession  off  the  Mexican  coast  shijijied  its  prod¬ 
ucts  to  London;  hut  since  that  concession  was  canceled  a  few  years 
ago  the  pearls  have  come  directly  to  markets  in  the  United  States. 
-Vt  present  the  market  is  ojien  and  American  buyers  can  doubtless 
find  a  large  and  varied  assortment  at  La  Paz  (Mexico),  from  which 
have  come  in  the  past  many  beautiful  blue,  black,  green,  and  pink 
pearls  of  great  value.  These  pearls  have  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
colors,  such  as  flat  on  one  side,  baroque  or  of  irregular  shape,  pear 
shaped,  round,  etc. 

It  is  said  tliat  pearls  from  waters  of  the  Americas  are  to  he  seen 
in  the  crowns  of  most  European  rulers.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
pearls  ever  obtained  in  Mexican  fisheries  was  sent  to  Paris  and  there 
sold  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  Sl(),()()().  On  another  occasion 
the  Government  of  wSpain  presented  to  Napoleon  III  a  black  Mexican 
pearl  valued  at  $20, ()()().  The  combination  tints  of  black,  blue,  and 
gi’een  are  quite  rare,  and  the  Mexican  and  Panama  pearls  often  com¬ 
bine  these  colorings,  and  apparently  have  reached  pearl  perfection. 
Many  valuable  pearls  are  secured  by  ignorant  divers  who,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  real  value,  part  with  their  finds  for  a  mere  pittance;  often 
beautiful  gems  are  sold  for  $10  or  $20  only  to  be  resold  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  $10,000  or  $20,000. 


ARTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  OYSTER  FOR  PEARLS. 


Upper:  Many  wire  trays  filled  with  oysters  which  are  ready  to  lie  placed  in  the  water  where  tiiey 
may  remain  for  several  years,  l.ower:  Near  view  of  the  oysters  at  San  Gabriel  station,  Mexico. 


i 


W'OODKN  B().XKS(  OXTAINIX(i  TUAYS  OF  YOl'XC  OYSTEUS  AT  THE  SAX  C A  URIEL 

STATION'. 


CAXALS  IX  WHICH  THE  YOCXC  CA  STERS  ARE  RAISED. 


When  the  young  oysters  have  attaine<l  some  size  they  are  transferred  from  the  wire  trays  in  boxes 
to  the  bottom  of  artificial  canals. 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAX  UNION. 


The  Venezuelan  hsheries  produce  annually  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  pearls.  Many  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  gems 
have  come  from  that  country,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1579  King  Philip 
of  Sjiain  obtained  from  near  Margarita  Island  a  jieaii  weighing  25(1 
carats,  which  was  variously  estimated  to  he  worth  from  !$4(),000  to 
8100,000.  The  most  jierfect  pearl  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  "La 
Pellegrina,”  a  rare  gem  that  is  preserved  in  the  Zosima  Museum  in 
Moscow;  it  weighs  28  carats,  is  globular  in  form,  and  originally  came 
from  Indian  waters.  The  workl’s  largest  pearl  is  in  the  Iio])e  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  It  weighs  3  ounces 
and  has  a  circumference  of  4t  inches. 

One  of  the  world’s  leading  authorities  on  pearls  is  Dr.  Cieorge  F. 
Kunz.  According  to  a  recent  writer,  the  former  says  that  a  pearl  of 
the  finest  grade  should  have  "a  perfect  skin,  line  orient  or  delicate 
texture,  he  free  from  specks  or  Haws,  and  be  of  translucent  white 
color,  with  a  subdued  iridescent  sheen.  It  should  be  perfectly  spher¬ 
ical,  or  if  not,  of  a  symmetrical  shape.  White  or  jiink  pearls  are  the 
finest,  owing  to  their  delicate  sheen.” 

In  (’hina  and  Japan  the  mention  of  the  pearl  occurs  in  the  history 
of  those  countries  as  early  as  lOOO  B.  (’.  Pearling  industries  in  both 
nations  have  passed  down  through  the  ages,  and  even  to-day  it  gives 
employment  to  many  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Visitors  to 
Jajian  will  be  esjiecially  interest ('d  in  Mikimoto’s  pearl  farms  at  Argo 
Bay;  they  are  marvels  of  scientific  accomjJishment  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  pt'arls.  The  methods  pursued  arc  more  or  less  as  follows:  The 
young  oystei-s  are  brought  from  the  water,  a  serum  is  injected  into  the 
shell;  this  substance  sets  up  irritation  within,  and  the  oyster,  it  seems, 
then  begins  to  coat  the  offensive  foreign  matter  with  layer  after  layer 
of  calcareous  deposits.  A  few  years  pass  and  the  same  oyster  is  fished 
from  the  waters  and  his  pearl-making  work  examined.  Possibly  a 
beautiful  pearl  may  have  been  formed. 

Many  so-called  pearls  seen  to-day  arc  but  imitations  of  the  genuine 
article:  and  some  of  them  arc  socleverly  constructed  that  a  trained 
eye  is  reipiired  to  see  the  deception.  This  artificial  substance  is  made 
by  injecting  a  chemical  composition  into  small,  thin  glass  spheres; 
the  substance  adheres  to  the  glass  walls,  and  the  minute  central 
cavity  is  filled  with  a  white  jilaster;  the  glass  covering  is  then  re¬ 
moved,  th(‘  article  skillfully  polished,  and  the  spurious  pearl  sent  to 
market  to  be  imposed  upon  the  innocent  purchaser. 

River  or  fresh-water  pearls  are  found  quite  generally  in  temperate 
climes  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  especially  in  the  English  Isles, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Canada,  and  in  many  States  of  the  Union. 
In  several  of  tlu'  rivers  of  Ohio,  in  those  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  'rennessee,  Kentucky,  Texas,  Michigan,  and  other  States,  mussels 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time  that  contained  good  pearls. 


|THK*I>EAUL  FISHERIES  OF  PANAMA. 


1.  Sholtered  cove  iii  tlio  Pearl  Islands  where  the  fishers  run  on  the  approach  of  a  storm.  2.  Rugged  eoast 
of  the  Seeas  Islands  where  in  March,  1909.  was  found  the  Angubola  pearl,  weighing  42  carats.  3.  Pearl 
fishing  village  of  the  Pearl  Islands.  4.  The  twin  towers  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Panama  City,  which 
are  thickly  studded  with  mother-of-pearl  shells  of  exceptional  size  and  l«-auty  from  the  I’earl  Island 
fisheries,  o.  Street  scene  in  Dacid,  the  i)rineipal  pearl  market  of  the  Provin«‘  of  Chiriqui,  during  the 
fishing  season.  ' 


rEAHLlXC  SCENES  IN  THE  AMERICAS. 


Cpper:  Artificial  laKOon  at  the  San  I'.alnicl  station:  the  last  period  in  the  propagation  of  the  oyster, 
which  in  Mexican  waters  reqtiires  six  or  ei(;ht  years  for  tliem  to  attain  full  (irowth.  Center:  The 
art  of  pearl  fishin);  often  descends  frotn  father  to  son.  Here  is  shown  a  family  on  Coilta  Island, 
Hay  of  I’anama,  which  has  followed  this  calling  for  matiy  years,  l.ower:  The  port  of  I’ainpatar, 


Marjtarita  Isiami.  Venezuela.  This  is  the  starting’  l>oint  for  the  famous  fisheries  oil  this  island. 
Hundreds  of  sailboats  are  freipienlly  seen  and  thousands  of  men  are  enjiaired  in  the  several 
lihases  of  the  indu.stry. 
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Accord in<>:  to  a  moiio<j;ra])li  of  the  United  States  liiireau  of  Fisheries 
there  are  more  than  oOO  species  of  fn'sh-water  mussels  in  North 
America,  and  a  considerable  numher  of  these  yield  jx-arls  of  value. 
'I'he  general  public,  however,  secmis  disincliiu'd  to  purchase  these 
domestic  ])earls,  and  unscrupulous  dealers  fretpumtly  offer  them  as 
•'oriental  ])earls”;  it  is  saitl  this  designation  is  responsible  for  an 
increased  numher  of  sales  of  the  domestic  article.  wSome  of  tlie 
jewelers  of  New  York  and  Milwaukee  liave  made  the  United  States 
fresh-water  jH'arl  better  known,  and  the  latter  are  gradualh'  l)ecoming 
more  ])o])ular  with  the  masses. 

'Pile  business  of  fishing  for  pearls  may  he  described  as  precarious. 
The  degree  of  uncertainty  that  attaches  to  many  enterprises  is  ever 
present  in  the  search  for  pearls;  yet  it  has  certain  attractions  that 
lure  thousands  of  followers  from  more  stable  occu|)ations.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  pearling  season  in  (Vvlon,  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  story,  the  motley  throng  encam])ed  along  the 
shore  and  aboard  the  boats  was  variously  estimated  to  uumher  from 
'20,000  to  30,000.  In  Panama,  ('osta  Kica.  Venezuela,  and  Uolombia 
waters  the  fishermen  are  not  so  numerous,  but  on  many  occasions 
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pearls  of  gn'ut  value  have  been  secunxl. 

A  SURVEY  OF 

A  MVTDTr  A  ' 


CENTRAL  America  suggests  eminently  a  region  affording  nu¬ 
merous  means  of  iiiteroceanic  communication.  As  a  matter 
of  geographical  fact,  it  im])lies  a  great  deal  more.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  its  coast  line — taking  Central 
America  in  the  broader  sense  of  Isthmian  America — is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line  of  the  United  States,  with 
Cuba  forming  the  link  between  Yucatan  and  Florida.  Central 
.Vmerica  lies  as  close  to  the  great  centem  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  as  Mexico  lies  to  those  of  the  western  hall.  So  far 
from  being  separated  by  Mexico  from  the  United  States,  the  ('entral 
American  Republics  stand  in  a  direct  and  independent  relation  to 
them.  They  form  a  natural  link  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  They  control  maritime  comnnmication  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 


'  Hy  Walter  Vernier. 


THK  TKMI’LE  OF  MINEHVA,  Ol’ATEMALA  CITA'. 


The  Repiihlic  of  (iuatemala  has  made  marVed  advances  in  education.  President  Cabrera  is  a  firm 
l)eliever  in  e<iucatin!!  the  yoiiiiK  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  national  development.  Temples  to 
Minerva  have  lieen  erected' in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  around  these  shrines  the  school  children 
gather  and  with  appropriate  exercises  celebrate  the  holiday  decreed  in  honor  of  their  patroness. 


COLON  THEATER,  GI  ATEMALA  CITY  Ol’ATEMALA. 

Colon  Theater,  in  the  city  of  Cuatemala,  is  surrounded  !)>•  lovely  gardens  containing  beautiful  sul)- 
tronical  llowers  and  shrul)s.  It  occupies  a  commanding  position  and  is  one  of  the  notable  e<lirices 
of  tne  metropolis.  This  theater  is  well  furnished,  lighted,  and  vent  ilate<l,  is  provided  with  all  mmlem 
conveniences,  and  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  attractive  theaters  in  the  Americas. 


EXl’EIUMEXTAL  CARDEN  IN  crATEMALA. 

The  Republic  is  ambitious  to  promote  the  study  of  its  natural  resotirces,  and  lias  therefore  estali- 
llshed  an  experimental  station  in  connection  with  its  agricultural  department.  This  interior 
view  illustrates  the  collection  of  plants  that  have  value  for  increasing  propagation  in  the  Tropics. 
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Thus  tlu'  iiatuiiil  rc'latiou  lahwocui  the  Uiiiti'd  States  and  the 
five  Central  Annuioan  Kepuldies-  (luateniala,  Honduras,  Salvadoi-, 
Xiearajrua.  and  Costa  Kica — is  oi  the  veiy  closest  character.  And  if 
the  Panama  Canal  is  hound  to  develop  transisthinian  travel  and 
trallic  across  these  Rejiuhlics  hy  I'outes  planned  as  well  as  in  opera¬ 
tion,  it  will  even  inori'  decidedly  (unjihasize  this  continuity  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  line  clear  down  to  Panama;  that  is  to  say,  tin*  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  between  the  United  States  and  tin*  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  through  the  comjiletion  of  the  gnait  waterway. 

Then'  is  no  rarer  paradox  than  the  recent  isolation  of  this  region, 
for  centuries  the  goal  of  navigators,  compiist adores,  v’ceioys,  buc¬ 
caneers,  engiiK'ers,  and  financiers,  in  (pu'st  of  the  control  of  inter- 
oceanic  trailic.  The  reason  of  this  jiaradox  is  oidy  beginning  to  be  un- 
deistood.  It  is  this:  That  there  are  in  leality  two  ('('iitral  Americas. 
The  region  of  Spanish  speech  and  Spanish  character,  architecture,  and 
traditions;  as  rich  in  that  regard  as  anything  from  California  to  Pata¬ 
gonia,  and  as  picturesque  as  anything  elsewhere  in  the  Tropics.  The 
other,  a  jungle,  which  received  the  impress  of  Anglo-Saxon  [lioiu'cnlom 
strongly  almost  as  did  the  same  jiart  of  the  West  Indies;  a  rc'gion  as 
English  in  speech,  nearly,  as  Belize',  Jamaica,  or  Barbados;  a  lu'iitage 
hequeatlu'd  by  English  eliplomacy  to  Aim'rican  trojiical  agriculture. 
The  Spanish  Central  America  is  built  uj)  on  the  ancient  pre-Columbian 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  highlands,  and  this  is  the 
real  Central  America,  civilized,  ])rosperous,  and  inhahite'd.  The  At¬ 
lantic  re'gion.  until  recc'iit  times  almost  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
Pacific,  diffeis  in  climatic  and  other  natural  conditions  from  the  bet¬ 
ter  settled  Pacific  side  to  such  an  extent  that  to  build  it  uj)  requires 
an  entirely  ni'w  economic  basis.  To  form  this  new  basis  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  one  of  the  revolutionary  effects  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  fii'st  stej)  has  been  taken  by  giving  Central  America  an  out¬ 
look  on  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific.  Until  a  very  fi'w 
veal's  ago  Costa  Rica  was  accessible  only  through  Puntarenas,  and 
Guatemala  only  through  San  Jose  or  Champerico,  all  on  the  Pacific, 
while  to-day  thi'  cajiitals  of  these  Ri'jnihlics  ari'  ri'ached  from  the 
Atlantic  side  through  the  new  ports  of  Limon  and  Barrios — thanks 
to  the  completion  of  railroads  for  decades  under  construction.  Both 
railroads  and  jiort  works  are  Anglo-Saxon  creations  made  possible 
by  Latin  patriotism.  It  is  one  of  the  great  ambitions  of  Don  Adolfo 
Diaz.  President  of  Nicaragua,  to  open  up  his  country  likewise  toward 
the  Atlantic  by  building  a  railroad  from  the  Nicaraguan  lakes  to 
Bluefields.  And  Honduras  is  finally  to  have  her  Atlantic  connection 
by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Truxillo  to  Juticalpa  and 
Tegucigalpa.  Salvador,  with  no  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  promised  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  side  by  a  junc¬ 
tion  of  her  railroad  system  with  that  of  Guatemala  at  Zacapa. 
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Tlioso  railroads  couiu'ct  or  will  connect  with  systems  on  the 
I’acilic  coast  and  so  all'onl  interoceanic  coinnunucation  and  further 
act  as  feeders  to  the  Pan  American  Kailway  which  is  hein<r  jnished 
ill  several  of  the  Kepuhlics.  Pending  the  comjiletion  of  these  modern 
means  of  communication,  travel  in  Central  America  retains  a  jieculiar 
zest  l)y  the  necessity  of  lillino  the  ^aj)  with  time-honored  modes  of 
travid,  hy  nmlehack,  horsehack.  or  stafrecoach.  Lately  the  antomo- 
hile  is  seen  to  a  rajiidly  orowiiifi  extent  in  many  jiarts  of  Central 
America,  to  the  decided  imjirovement  of  travel  and  in  the  interest 
of  road  hnildin^. 

To  understand  the  character  of  Central  America,  it  is  not  enou<;h 
to  travel  ii])on  the  west  coast  visitinj;  the  jiorts  and  makin<x  occa¬ 
sional  lri])s  inlaiul  on  the  various  local  railroads.  The  nsnal  route 
across  Panama  and  ti])  the  Avest  coast  is  jireciselv  the  one  that 
dejirives  the  traveler  of  the  chance  to  understand  the  essentially 
twofold  character  of  Central  America — its  Atlantic  as  contrasted 
with  its  Pacilic  slojie.  Central  America,  to  he  seen  in  its  true 
asjiect,  should  lie  traversed  from  ocean  to  ocean  at  least  twice, 
and  tlie  Kejnihlics  of  (luatemala  and  ('osta  Kica.  with  their  inter¬ 
oceanic  railroad  connection,  afford  this  means. 

Puerto  Jiarrios,  the  Atlantic  jiort  of  (luatemala,  is  a  convenient 
])oint  for  enteriiijr  Central  America  from  Xew  Orleans.  The  ])ort  is 
a  very  recent  construction,  witli  one  of  those  wharves  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  its  hanana  industry,  and  so  con- 
sjiicuous  for  their  ahsence,  with  one  excejition,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  character  of  the  ])ort  is  pronouncedly  West  Indian.  There  is 
always  a  larj^e  floatinj;  jiojnilation  of  West  Indian  labor,  mostly 
from  flamaica,  the  oidy  labor  that  can  satisfactorily  handle  the 
hanana  industry.  Barrios  is  a  very  busy  port,  consideriiif'  its 
recent  ori<;in,  heiiif;  the  terminus  of  the  (luatemala  Xorthern  Rail¬ 
way.  Innumerahle  dilliculties,  domestic  and  forei<;n,  technical  and 
tinancial,  had  to  he  overcome  in  order  to  comjilete  this  railroad, 
which  President  Estrada  Cabrera  told  the  writer  he  rejrarded  as 
indis])ensahle  to  the  modern  pro<;ress  of  his  country  and  which  he 
had  made  u])  his  mind  to  jnit  throujfh  at  any  sacrifice.  The  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  this  railroad  form  a  very  remarkable  chajiter  in  the  history 
of  Latin  American  railroad  Iniildinj;,  hut  it  would  seem  that  no 
sacrifice  is  too  <;reat  in  order  to  reduce  a  hard  horsehack  ride  of 
many  days  to  a  jileasant  railway  journey  of  10  hours.  What  was 
until  a  few  years  ajjo  an  imjienetralile  jun<'lc  is  now  a  jiart  of  the 
j^reat  hanana  belt  of  tlie  Carihliean,  and  as  one  journeys  uj)  for  hours 
alonfj;  the  Motai^ua  River,  one  wonders  how  far  inland  the  hanana 
industry  will  eventually  reach  and  to  how  much  of  (luatemala’s 
economic  future  it  is  destineil  to  contribute.  •• 
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courtesy  of  lloiuliiraneati  (N> 


TKKMINALS  OK  VACCAHO  HKOS.  A  (’().  KAILKOAD,  LA  CKIHA,  HONDTUAS. 


The  railway  from  Ihe  port  to  tlie  interior  is  eonsidereil  one  of  tlie  liest  eonstrneted  in  Central  Aineriea,  and  its  trallie  is  larj;e. 


('olirtosy  (if  Hoiuliiranean  (Ni. 


TOWN  AM)  I'OKT  OK  THI  JII.I.O,  IIONDI'KAS. 


The  town  of  Trujillo  is  nestled  amid  tropical  snrroundinns  an<l  is  dominated  by  the  near-by  mountains.  A  railroad  is  bnildin)'  from  the  port  toward  the  eaiiital,  Tetiiieiyalpa,  and 

evenlually  there  will  doubtless  Ik“  a  liirye  trallie  between  the  two  places. 
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'I'lu'  Wost  Indian  ty])o  jncalnininatcs  foi-  hours,  and  it  is  only  as  wo 
a]>])roach  the  oaj)ital  that  wo  ontor  oharaotorist io  (liiatoinala.  Tho 
first  ^liinj)so  of  (Inatoinala  City,  osjH'oially  in  tho  pootio  twilight  is  of 
a  tro])ioal  city  o.OOO  foot  alxn'o  tho  soa,  and  is  one  jiovor  to  ho  for^ot- 
ton.  It  roally  has  no  ])arallol  in  Latin  Ainorioa.  (loiiij;  nj)  from  Vora 
Cruz  to  Moxioo,  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo,  from  La  CJuayra  to  Cara¬ 
cas,  one  ontois  throiijrh  a  ma<;nifioont  };ato,  as  it  wore,  fully  j)ro])arod 
for  ^roat  thinjts.  lint  from  Puerto  Barrios,  with  its  Auj;ht-Saxon 
activity  and  its  ultraniodorn  industry,  to  (luatomala  City  it  is  so 
far  a  cry  that  all  relations  sooin  t(»  coaso.  Wo  are  in  another  world, 
in  a  world  that  must  ho  soon,  that  can  not  ho  doscrihod,  for  Sjtanish 
romance  can  not  ho  sot  in  Saxon  words. 

Hero  wo  are  in  tho  real  (Vntral  America  on  tho  Pacific,  homo  of 
Aztecs  and  ^fayas,  of  Castilian  viceroys  and  Andalusian  colonists. 
Hero  wo  see  tho  same  relations  that  characterize  tho  Spanish  colonial 
rule;  a  lar>>:o  ahorijjinal  ])oj)ulation  with  a  small  aristocratic  olomont 
of  Spanish  stock  jniidinj;  their  destinies  as  patriarchs,  thougli  if  wo 
look  close  enough  wo  find  a  vigorous  modern  spirit  expressed  in  tho  rise 
of  a  middle  class  of  which  tho  four  last  executives  of  (luatomala  are 
conspicuous  exponents.  There  are  few  countries  anywhere  in  the 
woild  offering  such  extraordinary  sco])e  as  (luatomala  for  sociological, 
racial,  economic,  ])olitical,  and  historical  studies  all  combined.  As 
we  descemf  on  the  Pacific  side  to  San  Jose,  through  the  heart  of  the 
coffee  district,  we  faintly  see  the  essentially  jtatriarchal  character  of 
the  country,  with  labor  conditions  necessarily  different  from  those  on 
the  Atlantic  side. 

We  take  steamer  at  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific  and  sail  south  to  the 
nearest  ])ort  of  Salvador,  Acajutla,  terminus  of  the  English  railroad 
to  San  Salvador  ('ity  and  Santa  Ana,  unless  we  should  prefer  a  horse¬ 
back  ride  from  (luatomala  ('ity  across  the  border  to  Ahuacha|)an,  or 
from  Zacapa  to  Santa  Ana.  Prom  now  on  we  follow  the  Pacific  coast 
line.  Tlnue  is  no  interoceanic  connection  now  until  we  reach  (’osta 
Kica  in  the  south.  Vet  under  the  spell  of  (luatomala  the  traveler  is 
amazed  at  the  diversity  of  types,  of  conditions,  of  aspirations  which 
he  finds  as  he  journeys  south.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  su])- 
pose  that  even  the  real  (Vntral  America,  the  region  of  the  Pacific,  is  one 
homogeneous  in  character.  By  the  time  one  reaches  ('osta  Pica,  one 
has  as  clear-cut  a  ])icture  of  the  (luatemalan,  the  Honduran,  the  Sal¬ 
vadorian,  the  Nicaraguan,  as  anyone  traveling  in  Europe  has  of  the 
Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  the  (lerman,  the  Pussian. 

Salvador  is  (piite  modern  American  while  (luatemala  still  retains 
touches  of  colonial  American.  Taking  a  horse  in  Salvador  ('ity  or 
in  Santa  Tecla  to  ride  the  length  of  the  country  past  Lake  llo])ango, 
numerous  villages  and  ranches  to  San  Vicente,  across  the  Lempa  Piver 
to  San  Miguel,  and  thence  down  to  Fonseca  (lulf  by  the  new  railway, 
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liotli  of  tliese  views  are  imlieativeof  the  moderniziii}:  process  that  is  iinjirovin^  life  and  conditions.  Tlie 
work  of  the  hospital  authorities  iti  sitreadin;:  the  pospcl  of  satiitation  is  very  tnarked:  the  enltivatioti 
of  flowers  is  ;tlso  aitpreciatcd  atid  etijoycd  by  the  masses. 
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one  finds  a  country  cultivated  inch  hy  incli  and  so  d(>nscly  settled  that 
one  fancies  one’s  self  anywhere  hut  in  ('(Mitral  America.  The  Salvador¬ 
ian,  with  his  pronounc(‘d  nat  ional  type,  with  his  likino:  for  military  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  with  his  k(‘en  Latin  patriotism,  is  the  e.xact  ('entral  Amer¬ 
ican  counterpart  of  the  ('liilean.  With  no  Atlantic  seaboard  to  pro¬ 
tect,  the  Salvadorian  never  was  inlluenced  hy  An"lo-Sa.\on  jiressure 
in  the  ('arihlxMin,  whether  from  pirate  and  huccaneer  or  from  British 
territorial  encroachment.  If  (Inatemala  still  repn'sents  the  (uadle  of 
S])anish  tradition  in  ('entral  America  and  may  still  claim  leadership, 
Salvador  ex|)resses  the  achievement  of  American  democracy,  not 
only  i'l  economic  and  political  stability,  hut  a  derive  of  culture  which 
can  not  fail  to  impress  even  the  casual  ohscMver.  ('ulture  and  knowl- 
(‘djie  of  the  woild  jiaimal  thronjih  travel  in  Knr(t|)e  and  North  Auum- 
ica  is  ind(>ed  one  of  the  charactiM’istics  of  all  ('entral  Americans,  <jiv- 
injj  the  entire  rejjion  a  cosmopolitan  charm  and  ivfinement  rarely 
e(|ualed. 

M(“etin«:  in  the  (lulf  of  Fonseca,  thre<‘  l{ep(d)lics  -Salvador,  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  Xicarajiua  form  the  core  of  ('entral  America.  This  close 
<'eo<;ra pineal  relation  has  steadily  found  expression  in  their  unceasiii”: 
efforts  to  restore  the  old  ('entral  American  union.  The  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  is  a  uni(|ue  point  of  vantafje  for  naval  strat(‘>iv,  as  which  it 
seems  destined  to  play  a  dominant  part  in  the  Panama  (!anal  era, 
and  it  is  also  a  spot  of  the  rarest  scenic  beauty.  The  Salvadorian  side 
with  the  port  of  La  Union  and  sundry  volcanic  islands;  the  Xicara<>;uan 
side  with  the  volcano  of  ('osi^uina;  and,  jiarticularly,  the  Honduran 
island  of  FI  Tisjre,  with  Amapala  pictiir('S(|uely  restino;  at  the  foot  of 
its  cone — all  this  unfolds  itself  as  the  steamer  winds  its  way  in  and  out 
and  leaves  an  indelible  impression  enhaneed  hy  wonderful  lijiht  effects 
on  the  deep  waters  of  the  hay. 

Amapala  is  the  Pacific  jjatewav  of  Honduras  and  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  hy  a  launch  service  to  La  Brea  and  San  Lorenzo. 
Freun  tluM’e  one  of  the  fiimst  roads  in  Latin  America  leads  up  to 
T(‘j;uci<;al|)a,  the  capital.  It  is  a  monument  of  the  |)atriotism  of 
(ien.  T(M'(Micio  Sumta,  and  diirin*;  the  dry  season  admits  of  anto- 
moliile  traffic,  hy  which  the  cajhtal  may  he  reached  in  sonw'thiii" 
like  nine  hours.  Ordinarily  the  trip  is  made  on  mule  hack  and  takes 
from  two  to  four  days.  To  those  lookiii"  l)(*yond  the  beaten  track 
Honduras  othns  (‘xceptional  opportunities.  A  trip  from  Te<;ucii;alpa 
mu’th  to  Puerto  ('(»rt(‘s  has  all  the  charm  of  the  wild  and  of  tin*  his¬ 
torical  comhiiu'd,  for  it  is  this  trail  that  was  orijiinally  intended  hy 
the  Spanish  coiupierors  for  a  safe  and  healthy  interoceanic  route  in 
pref(M*ence  to  both  the  Xicarai^uan  and  the  Panama  transits.  Coma- 
ya<fua,  once  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  still  known  for  its  Spanish 
colonial  hnildinjis,  was  settled  hy  tin*  Spaniards  as  a  midway  station 
l)(‘tw(‘en  the  two  oceans,  and  it  has  always  Imhmi  consiihurd  riMiiark- 


I•hotos  liy  Win.  V.  All'nnl. 

SCKNES  IN'  Nir.AI{.\(ir.V. 

pper:  X  ii'w  of  Die  cil.v  of  l.con.  It  ha.s  a  poiailatioii  of  about  ii:i.(!0(l  ami  enjoys  rail  eonnwt ion  willi 
Manacna  ami  other  places.  It  was  formerly  the  caiiital  of  the  Kepnblic,  ami  Is  to-day  known  as  tlie 
Cathedral  City. 

Dwer:  s-treet  scene  in  ( Iranada.  a  town  of  over  12, (KK)  inhabitants.  This  is  one  of  the  imiiosinj;  bnildinRs 
front  iiift  on  the  market  |)laza.  about  which  gather  natives  with  their  wares  and  merchandise  from  other 
sect  ions. 


Photo'*  \ty  Win.  V.  Altonl. 

XICAHA(il  A\  FOKEST  SCENES. 


Cpper;  A  party  of  onginoors  20  miles  above  Castillo  Itaiiids.  The  giant  growth  in  the  foreground  is 
typical  of  many  spwies  of  wotxi  that  dot  the  itrimeval  forests  of  Niraragua,  and  indicates  an  industry 
tliat  ere  long  will  he  developed  by  foreign  lumber  companies. 

Lower;  The  temporary  ramp  of  the  engineers  shown  in  iipiier  picture:  their  work  usually  begins  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  they  continue  until  almost  nightfall;  the  middle  of  the  day  is  given  over  to 
rest  under  the  palms  and  great  trees  of  the  forest. 


A  SURVEY  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
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ivt)l('  tlmt  they  should  have  struck  a  point  so  lu'arly  midway  lu'tween 
tliem.  Not  far  from  C’omayagua  is  Lake  Y'ojoa,  an  ohloiij;  sheet 
of  water  tliat  merits  heinjjmore  generally  visited.  It  is  to  the  left  of 
the  trail,  hut  with  a  service  of  steamers  might  well  be  made  part 
of  a  more  rapid  interoceanic  transit  scheme.  Xot  quite  (U)  miles 
south  of  (’ortes  one  strikes  the  so-called  Interoceanic  Jiailway  of 
Honduras,  which  stopjied  short  at  La  Pimienta  at  an  early  stage 
of  its  construction.  On  this  railway  is  the  town  of  San  Pe<lro  Sula, 
well  known  for  its  commerce  and  its  progressiveness. 

It  is  quite  diflicult  under  present  conditions  of  steamer  connection 
to  sail  along  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  and  the  east  coast  of 
Nicaragua  and  become  acipiainted  with  all  those  interesting  points 
that  were  once  the  haunts  of  buccaneers.  But  through  the  ctmstruc- 
tion  by  the  Lnited  Fruit  t’o.,  as  premier  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Central  America,  of  the  proposed  railway  from 
Truxillo  to  Tegucigalpa,  and  likewise  through  the  proji'cted  Nica¬ 
raguan  railroad  from  Bluefields  to  Managua,  a  radical  change  is  certain 
to  come  over  this  historic  region. 

Even  in  Nicaragua,  with  its  unique  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  San 
Juan  River,  flowing  out  of  the  lakes,  we  are  still  essentially  in  a  Pacific 
country.  It  is  impracticable  at  the  present  time  to  approach  Nica¬ 
ragua  from  the  Atlantic,  b\’  reason  of  the  length  of  the  trip  and  the 
hardship  connected  with  it.  There  is,  however,  a  launch  service 
between  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Colorado  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan  River,  and  from  here  there  is  steamer  connection  on  the  midtile 
course  of  the  river  and  again  above  the  Castillo  Rapids,  where  con¬ 
nection  is  made  with  the  regular  trimonthly  lake  navigation  service 
to  (iranada.  (Iranada  is  beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Nicaragua 
and  is  one  of  the  sights  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  traveler  in 
Latin  America.  Its  aristocratic  lines  have  survived  a  long  period 
of  distress,  and  it  is  once  more  looking  forward  to  a  future  as  an 
Atlantic  seaport.  Managua,  the  capital,  is  jnettily  situated  on  ].,ake 
Managua.  Managua  is  oidy  of  recent  historical  interest,  while 
(Iranada  is  identified  with  the  proudest  Spanish  aristocratic  tra¬ 
ditions,  just  as  Leon,  the  former  capital,  is  the  traditional  center  of 
liberalism  and  the  creole  middle  class,  risen  through  commercial 
prosperity.  Leon,  with  its  large,  airy  houses  built  anmnd  unusually 
attractive  patios,  with  its  cathedral  and  university,  monuments  of 
Spanish  architecture,  is  a  corner  of  Old  Spain  tucked  away  in  the 
New  World,  (^uite  different  from  both  Salvador  City  and  Ouati'- 
mala  City,  it  has  retained  perhaps  more  of  the  original  Spanish 
character  than  either,  doubtless  because  it  is  substantially  older. 
The  railroad  connecting  these  three  cities  with  the  l^acific  at  Corinto 
is  now  under  ofiicials  who  gained  their  ex])erience  in  the  United 
States. 


I 


HIUD  S-KYE  VIEW  OK  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  UICA. 

Tills  city  has  tieon  rapidly  modoriiizini;  since  the  railways  coiinecled  it  with  both  sea  coasts.  There  are  .still  many  inleresliii);  conlrasls,  .sn<  h  as  the  niodern  aiilo- 
moliile  passini:  alonp  with  the  ancient  oxcart  with  its  wooden  wheels.  .Many  new  buildings,  eleciric  lighting  system,  and  modern  street  cars  attest  its  coni- 
inereial  and  industrial  iU'tivity. 


h- 


Courtesy  of  Travel  MaMrasli 


A  WOODED  AVENUE  IN  ETMON,  COSTA  RICA 


Tills  city  is  Costa  Rica’s  most  important  port  on  the  CariblH'an.  It  is  very  active  at  all  seasons,  ami  especially  in  sliippinc  bananas  to  northern  markets.  San  Josi',  the  capital,  is  located  103 

miles  itilatul.  'I'he  two  cities  are  connected  by  raii,  and  the  journey  is  considereil  most  pictures<(ue. 


'T'S'T  riprirfr'" 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 


If  WO  lire  to  boliovo  the  (’osta  Ricans,  Central  America  ends  at 
Xicara<rua.  Accordinj;  to  thoin,  when  tlio  steamer  leaves  the  little 
Hay  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the  proposed  Xicara- 
fiuan  ('anal,  it  makes  for  a  ])art  of  Isthmian  America  that  has  a  dis- 
tinctiv(^  individuality  of  its  own,  wholly  apart  from  its  neighbors 
north  or  south.  This  is  by  no  means  apparent  on  lamling  at  Punta- 
renas.  There  one  not  oidy  remains  under  Xicaraguan  im|)ressions 
but  even  senses  the  atmosphere  of  Panama.  The  (’osta  Rican  is 
right,  nevertheless.  He  is  <|uite  distinct  from  his  neighbors,  and  the 
distinction  is  borne  in  on  the  traveler  as  soon  as  he  climbs  uj)  on  the 
Pacific  railway  t(»  the  highlands,  where  the  tyi)ical  Costa  Rican  makes 
his  al)ode.  The  average  inhabitant  of  San  Jose,  Cartago,  Ilercalia, 
and  Alajuela  is  not  only  a  transplanted  Spaniard,  but  he  has  ])re- 
served  his  north  Spanish  type  and  character  with  remarkable  tenaeity. 
There  is  nothing  in  ('osta  Rica  of  (’astilian  gravity  or  Andalusian 
fire  that  one  se(w  in  other  parts  of  Latin  America.  The('osta  Rican 
is  a  (juiet,  steady  (lallego,  with  a  dash  of  Bastpie,  seen  ])articularly 
in  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  It  would  be  (pjite  im|)ossible  to 
understand  the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  (’osta  Rica  with¬ 
out  keeping  this  fact  in  mind.  This  same  (piiet,  plodding  character  is 
reflected  in  the  towns  and  villages,  notably  the  capital,  San  Jose. 
Life  is  |)leasant  ami  smooth  going  enough  in  ('osta  Rica,  yet  the 
distant  rumblings  are  beginning  to  be  heard  of  vast  economic  changes 
that  must  come  through  the  opening  of  tlu'  Panama  Canal. 

We  speed  down  the  Atlantic  slope  to  Port  Limon,  past  the 
banana  ])lantations,  on  the  railroad  controlled  by  the  I’nited  Fruit 
(’o.  'I'o  hear  or  read  a  descri|)tion  of  what  the  |)ort  was  before 
the  a<lv(ait  of  tin*  Fnglish  company  that  started  railroad  buihling  on 
the  Atlant  ic  coast,  makes  the  achievement  of  the  Fruit  (’o.,  in  building 
a  modern  port  with  a  wharf,  breakwaters,  oflice  buildings,  and  in 
introducing  general  sanitation,  without  doidJ  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  Anglo-Saxon  pioneerdom.  Seen  in  the  light  of  a  i)romise 
for  the  building  uj)  of  the  ])ort  facilities  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Central  America,  the  activities  incidental  to  the  banana  industry 
are  manih'stly  a  large  factor  in  the  Panama  (’anal  era. 

Whatever  may  be  the  object  in  visiting  ('entral  America,  a  journey 
sucli  as  outlined  must  result  in  a  conviction  not  only  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  community  of  interest  between  the  United  States  and 
the  five  Republics,  but  that  the  strongly  developed  individuality  and 
the  diversified  character  of  the  resources  of  (luatemalans,  Hondurans, 
Salvadoreans,  Xicaraguans,  and  Costa  Ricans  contain  powerful  ele¬ 
ments  on  which  to  base  future  coo])eration  between  Latins  and  Saxons. 


Argentina  Invites  Us  to  Closer  Relationship  is  the  title  under  which 
'riie  Americas  (puhlishcd  hy  the  Xational  ('ity  liaiik  of  New  York) 
in  the  Fe.l)rnarv  nnmher  pnltlishes  an  aide  address  delivered  in  Wash¬ 
ington  l)v  Dr.  Romnlo  S.  Xaon.  the  Argentine  ambassador  to  the 
I'nited  States.  After  <lwelling  on  the  value  of  the  market  olfered 
hy  Argentina  for  tin*  consumption  of  the  mannfaetnred  products  of 
the  I'nited  States,  he  shows  how  large  is  Argentina’s  share'  cd'  the 
total  imports  of  the  South  American  Continent  from  the  leading 
e.\|K)rting  nations  of  the  world.  In  considering  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  ed'  his  conntry,  tin*  ambassador  states  that  Argen¬ 
tina  fonnds  its  immediate  devedopment  npon  tin*  productive'  e.xpiin- 
sieen  of  its  agrie-nltiiral  ami  animal  inelnstrv,  anel  mnst  ceentinne  it  fen- 
at  least  a  ge'iieratieen  tee  ceeine,  elnring  which  time  there'  will  be  an 
ever-gre)wing  elemaml  fetr  steel  rails,  ceeed.  leeeenneetive's.  machinery 
and  mannfactnres  e>f  all  kinels,  tee  meet  the  ne'cels  e»f  railreeael  exten- 
sieen.  e)f  the  e-nltiviitiem  eef  its  virgin  lanels,  anel  eef  the  embellishnu'iit 
of  its  citie's,  in  the  prenneetieen  e»f  the'  e'eellee-tive  ceemfort  and  indivielnal 
welfare  eef  its  inlnibitants,  whe»  iue  im-reasing  in  nnmher  frenn  year 
te)  yeeir  with  greeit  ra|)ielity. 

In  elealing  with  the'  present  sitnatieen  anent  the  re'e-iprex-al  e-eem- 
meree  betwe'e  n  Argentina  ami  the  rniteel  State's  anel  in  se'cking  a 
pi'actical  metheeel  feer  supplying  its  neeels  iinel  fetr  increasing  its  ametnnt, 
the  ambassaeleir  <|ne)te's  as  fetlletws  fretni  an  etllie'iiil  e'iible'  fretm  his 
(letvermne'nt : 

Oeir  itreteleie  ls  arc  Ite-inj'  e-xporte-d  wilhetiit  in(  ie'a.-<c<l  (lillicallie's.  litil  a  •■^cari  ily  of 
Itottetins  i.^i  forese'e'ii  iii  tlie'  iie'ar  future'  for  the*  traiii^jeortatioii  of  ettir  itioeliiots.  A  very 
e'fiie'ie'iit  ine'ans  etf  etve'n'etiniiio  tlie'  elilHe-alty  woeilel  Ite'  if  ve'.s'je'l.-!  we'ro  to  oettne'  from  that 
e-etiiiitry  witti  the'  usual  e-arf^ete's.  iiaine'ly,  re-fineel  iia)>litha.  wooels,  iretn.  maeliiiie'ry 
aiiel  otlte'r  a^rieailtiiral  iinjtle'iiu'iits,  jx'trole'ttm,  feiriiiteire',  hihricatin>' e)ils,  type-write'is, 
machiiios,  ete'.,  the'.se'  ve's.sols  wetahl  re'tnrii  with  eteir  jtroeleicts.  sae'h  as  refrif'crateel 
nu'ats,  wetetl,  Itiele's.  eitiehraolio,  taiiiiiii,  live'  stock,  e'te-.  .Vme'rican  mamifacteire-rs 
cetiilel  ste'p  into  the'  place'  left  vae'ant  hy  Ktirope'an  ineliistrie's  in  all  hraticlu's  letrinerly 
sajtplie'el  by  them,  stich  as  e’etal,  ste‘e*l  rails,  f^alvatiize'e!  iretn,  weietleit  j'etetels,  jtio  anel  sheet 
iretn,  machinery  in  ge'iieral,  letcetmotive's,  railway  cars,  re'fine'el  stigar,  aateimohiles, 
.steel  wire,  rail  jeiints,  .«he‘e't  zinc,  cetttem  fabrics,  jtrinting  pajte'r,  electric  wire  and 
ciibles,  iron  jtipes  etf  all  kinels,  maneifactnre's  etf  iretn  anel  .steel,  heteisehethl  artie-les, 
woolen  e'lothing,  ete-.  The  ]tre'.sent  metinent  etffe'rs  tet  mamifactnretrs  etf  stich  articles 
most  aelvantageoiis  etjtjietrtnnities  fetr  openings,  taking  aelvantage  etf  the  shutting  elown 
of  the  Enutpean  market.  If  they  want  to  get  it,  it  is  fetr  them  to  take  the  initiative 
by  seneling  at  lea.st  .small  cargetes,  anel  especially  by  aelapting  them.selves  to  the  enstom 
of  not  elemaneling  jtayment  etn  elelive'ry,  a  cti.stom  whie  h  etthe'rs  have  followeel  with 
marked  .sticce'ss. 
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Ill  the  iiliovo  dispatch  one  of  tlu*  practical  measures  n'comincndcd 
to  relieve  the  needs  of  Arjrentina's  e.\])ortations  is  tlie  snpplyino  of 
ships.  'Pin'  way  to  meet  this  serious  ineonvenienee,  aeeordinj;  to 
tlu'  proposition  advanced  by  the  ambassador,  would  lic'  to  jiroeure 
the  eonpilete  neutralization  of  inter-American  eomnu'ree.  Ib'  admits 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  not  an  easy  task  at  tlie  pri'sent  moment  to 
solve  as  we  would  desire  all  the  dillieultic's  (meounten'd  by  the  lum- 
tral  commerce  of  the  world  in  view  of  the  eonllietino  interests  of 
the  belligerent  countries.  But  theue  could  be  no  reason  wbieh  would 
justify  ojiposition  to  the  maintenance,  to  the  fullest  extent  and 
without  any  hindrance  whatsoever,  of  eommereial  interebanjfe 
between  the  ports  of  our  continents.  The  amliassador  maintains 
that  the  complete  neutralization  of  inti'r-Ameriean  commerce  ou<;ht 
to  be  recognized,  and  thend’ore  entertains  tlu'  hope  and  even  feels 
the  e(‘rtainty  that  the  countries  at  war  would  aj;ree  in  establishing 
the  rule  that  during  the  present  war  no  vessel  engageil  ('xclusively 
in  the  trade  between  American  jiorts  shall  b(*  subject  to  search, 
(h'tention,  or  cajiture  by  a  belligen'iit,  no  matter  what  Hag  she  Hies, 
so  long  as  she  is  engaged  exclusively  in  that  comnu'rce.  With  such 
a  rule  Argc'utina  would  be  able  to  obtain  all  tlu*  vessels  she  needs  for 
the  jiromotion  of  her  commeree  with  the  I'nited  States  and  the  other 
American  Uepublics. 

The  j)robl(>ni  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  Argentina 
and  the  I'niti'd  States  is  a  practical  (piestion,  and  it  would  be  solved 
sooner  if  they  would  study  reciprocally  their  commercial  methods 
and  eharaeteristies.  On  the  jiart  of  Argentina  this  has  already  been 
done,  and  according  to  the  ambassador  a  very  convenient  way  of 
attaining  this  end  in  the  rnitc'd  States  would  be  to  organize  a  s|)ecial 
Argent ine-Amorican  ('hamber  of  (’ommerce,  in  which  the  j)arties 
interested  in  the  task  of  furthering  to  the  utmost  the  dcvelo])ment 
of  commercial  bonds  would  study  and  seek  to  solve  all  the  problems 
that  such  a  task  would  present.  Organizations  of  like  character 
exist  at  ])resent  in  all  the  countries  of  Kuro|)(‘  and  have  produced 
great  results  in  the  dev(*lo])m(‘nt  of  comnK'rcial  relations  between 
Argentina  and  those  countries.  “Why  not,  then,”  he  asks  •‘use  the 
same  successful  means  in  the  furthering  of  our  common  interests  at 
th('  ])resent  moment  i" 

'Pile  ambassador  conelmh's  his  thoughtful  and  inti'resting  address 
by  saying: 

Tl)(“  Arircniiiu*  l{(‘|»iil)lic  ha.-j  foll<)\v(‘(l  and  ctnitiiaa's  to  follow  with  a<liniraiion  and 
r«‘pird  tlie  wondcrlul  )ifo,irr<‘s.'i  of  your  ofoal  coutitrv:  it  is  .studyin.i;  your  action  in 
every  hranch  of  activity  ami  your  hi.s(or\'.  Voiir  ])olitical.  economic,  ami  social 
iusiiiutious  are  familiar  to  it.  as  are  yotir  iudtistrial  and  commercial  organizations  and 
nu'tlKHls.  Then*  is  not  a  sinu;l<“  detail  of  your  national  life  which  escapes  the  study, 
the  attention,  ami  the  knowledge  of  our  statesmen,  or  of  those  who  direct  tin'  industrial 
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and  (  ((inmcrrial  activity  of  tlic  Aiu'cntinc  I’cpiildic.  and  it  is  upon  tliat  kno\vU“d>;c 
anil  that  study  that  is  hascd  our  adiniration  and  ottr  syinjiathctic  iVclitii:.  As  a  pcojilc 
of  ideals- of  human  idi'als.  1  mean  they  encoitratre  witli  their  enthusiastic  ajiplatise 
progress  and  action  wherever  they  may  appear.  .Viid  1  can  not  venture  to  aliirm 
that  the  same  study  and  tlie  sanu"  knowledyi*  can  he  attrilmted  to  this  country  with 
respect  to  ours.  If  that  study  and  that  knowledge  were  ])resent  you  also  would  he 
familiar  with  our  |iidldems.  we  also  would  lie  ohjects  of  your  admiration.  American 
applause  would  also  yreet  atid  eticoura>;e  the  action  and  the  efforts  of  those  of  us  who 
at  the  other  end  of  the  continent  are  liuildiiiir  u]i  another  type  of  demoi  racy  and 
repuhlicanism.  another  element  of  human  |iroyress.  another  ]iolitical  and  social  glory 
for  .Vmerica. 

The  Roosevelt-Rondon  Scientific  Expedition,  l)v  Loo  E.  Miller,  in 
the  Kt'hnitirv  nuinher  of  'Plu'  AiiK'rietiii  Miiseiini  .lounitil,  is  a  n>vi('\v 
of  tlie  inovcMiH'iits  of  tlu'  (wpmlit ion  in  South  Anu'riea  iti  11)18-14, 
tind  of  some  of  its  /oolooietil  aeliit'vtMniMits.  Mr.  Miller  tunl  Mr. 
(h'orot'  E.  ('hi'rrit'  wen'  the  two  reprt'sc'iitativt's  of  tlu*  American 
Mnst'um  who  aeeompiinied  ('ol.  Roosevelt  on  his  now  famous  .Soul It 
Americiin  expmlition  which  resultml  in  tlu'  (‘X|)loriition  tind  mapping 
of  th(‘  Rivt'f  of  l)onl)t.  'I'lie  Bn.i.iyrix  havini;  ptihlisht'd  extensivt' 
revit'ws  of  ('ol.  Roost'vell’s  aeeotmt  itf  the  journey  which  appciired 
iti  a  st'fies  of  article's  in  Serihtier's  Mtioa/.ine  nmh'f  the  oeiu'ral  title 
‘‘A  lltmtt'r-Xatnralist  in  tlie  Brazilian  Wilderni'ss.”  tlu'  matti'r 
descriptive  of  idi'iitietd  h'atnres  touched  on  hy  lioth  tiuthors  is 
omitted  from  tlie  following  ri'sume  of  Mr.  Milh'r's  very  interesting 
story,  which  di'als  more  especially  with  tliose  featuri's  which  an*  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  zoologist. 

Havino  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  Oetoher  27,  11)18,  Messrs,  ('herrie 
and  Miller,  ea<;('r  to  devote  all  the  time  possible  to  their  zoolojrieal 
work,  took  the  through  train  from  there  to  Asuncion,  tlu*  capital  of 
Paraguay,  on  Novemlu'r  2,  arriving  at  their  destination  on  the  4th. 
'Phis  service,  hy  the  way,  had  just  been  organized  and  theirs  was  the 
second  train  to  make  the  trip. 

After  spi'iiding  a  few  days  at  Asuncion,  they  were  invited  to  the 
lionie  of  Prof.  Fiebrig,  a  scientist  of  more  than  local  note,  an  instructor 
in  the  I'niversity  of  Paraguay  and  curator  of  the  museum,  who  lived 
at  Trinidad.  On  his  estate  their  first  zoological  work  was  done.  All 
about  were  tracts  of  low  forest  of  eonsidei'alde  sizi',  patches  of  brush 
country,  grassy  fields,  and  cultivated  jilots.  Bii'ds  were  very  abun¬ 
dant,  and  as  jiraetically  everything  was  new  to  the  two  naturalists 
their  work  was  doubly  interesting.  Here  they  formed  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  jieculiar  white  ani,  a  member  of  a  subfamily 
of  tbe  cuckoos,  large  flocks  of  which  were  in  the  palm  trees.  The 
birds  sat  soberly  on  their  perches,  awkwardly  jerking  their  tails 
from  side  to  side  and  mewing  dolefully.  They  seemed  to  be  utterly 
out  of  place  among  the  vivacious  tanagers,  creepei’s,  and  finches 
and  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  fauna  of  some  remote  and  unre- 

s«ii2— Bull.  :i-l.‘) - li 


I'hoto  l),\  Milker,  ('oiii  tt'xv  of  Ani«‘i’ir;ii)  .lonriial. 

.M  NCM-:  .\L<)N<;  riiK  rAHA«;r.\v. 

( )tH*  of  I ln»  iiilonst f«*;ilMn>s  of  :i  trip  up  I h<*  rnia^uay  KiviT  is  1  1m*  iiimisi tally  varied  hini  lif«*  1o  Im*  s<*(*n  itt  jnny'Ns  sucli  as  l  hat  ph  t lin'd  al)o\ r.  ” As  I  1m*  .1sf//ino/f  plo\M*d  lM*r 
way  Ihroii^di  tin*  wali*r.  <’oiiiiiU*ss  thousands  of  rorniorants  aiMl  aiihiiipis  t(K)k  wiii^;  liiiiiin  thi*  pools  and  dotting  tin*  inarslM*s  w«*n'  hord<*s  of  woixl  and  scarU*!  ibises,  together 
with  herons  and  a  sprinkling  of  spoonbills:  egrets  i-overed  t  Im*  small  elimip  of  trees  as  wit  h  a  inantU*  of  snowy  white,  and  long  lines  of  jabiriis  pat  rolled  bot  h  shores.'’  writes  b.  K. 
Miller  in  the  American  Museum  .louriial  for  rebruary.  MM'». 


A  HUAZII.IAX  <  AYM  AN. 


"(  ayiimiis  %vorp  inirl iciilarly  plciilifiil  in  Itip  I  pper 
I’aracnay.  Scores  of  the  evil-looking  crealnres 
lay  on  tliesandhanks.  with  wide-open  months  and 
starinj!  classy  eyes."  d..  K.  .Miller,  in  "The  K<H>se- 
vell-Uondoii  Scientific  Kx]iedition,'’in  the.Vmer- 
ican  Museum  Journal  for  February,  lUl.').) 


Plcito  li>  Miller.  ( '(Mlric^.v  of  .-Viiiericiiii  Miim'IIoi  .loarnal. 
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corded  |)ast,  writes  MilU'r.  Miiininaliaii  life*  was  seaice  hut  a  eoni- 
paratively  represc'iitat ive  eolleetiou  was  made,  ineludinj;  a  serie's  of 
a  small  rare  wolf  (eanis). 

'I'Ih'  President  of  tlie  Republic  liaviujx  ))lae(’d  at  their  disposal  a 
launch,  the  naturalists  made  a  short  vova<!:('  up  the*  Rio  Pileomayo 
into  tli(‘  (Iraiid  ('liaeo  of  Para<iuay.  'I'hey  sto|)p('d  at  a  settlement 
called  Porto  (lalih'o,  as  the  quests  of  a  ■‘(piehraelio”  eomieany  whieli 
had  erc'cted  a  larjjje  liiill  for  the  extraction  of  tannin  from  lojxs  hron<xlit 
in  from  the  snrronndin*;  country.  'Phis  company  was  also  eonstrnet- 
in<;  a  narrow-<ianji(‘  railway  in  tin*  interior  for  a  distance*  eef  (i(t  kilee- 
me*te*rs,  In  e)f  whie*h  hael  he‘e*n  e-eemplcteel  ami  was  alie*aely  in  e»|)e*riit ieeii. 
Miller  ami  (’lierrie*  pre)e*e*e*eleel  tee  tlie*  eml  eef  the*  line*  ami  pite*he*el  the*ir 
e*amp  eeii  the*  leank  e»f  tlie  Rie»  Xe*<;re).  a  small  stream  infe*ste*el  with 
|)iranlias.  theise*  fereie-iems  little  fish  kneiwn  as  ‘■e-annihal  lisli."  In 
this  re*<iie)n  eif  marshe*s,  swamps,  ami  lar^e*  ^rass-e'e)ve*re*el  areas  tlie* 
twei  naturalists  fenmel  a  preilifie*  (ielel  feir  their  laheir.  Small  hi‘e»e*ke*ts 
(a  spe*e*ie*s  of  small  Senitli  Ame*rie*an  ele*e*r  liaviii*;  nnhrane-lieel  lietriisi 
were*  plentiful  in  the  swamp  ami  e*ame*  enit  intei  the*  lielels  to  feeel 
meirniiij;  ami  ni*;lit,  while  cavie's  (Senitli  Ame*rie*an  re)ele*iits  allie*el  tei 
the  ‘rniiiea  pi^  anel  ea|)yhara'  ahe)nnele*el  in  the*  tall  jirass.  Oerleits 
hael  weirii  we*ll-de*line*el  paths  thre)n<j;li  the  (ielels  in  their  ni<;htly  raiels 
eiii  the*  e*avy  e-enmnnnity.  In  the*  tre*e*s  the*y  fenmel  hlae*k  he)wle*rs, 
ni<iht  menike*ys.  anel  tayras  (a  South  Amerie*an  mammal  re*semhlin<i: 
the*  we*ase*l  anel  martin):  eni  the  ijrenmel  eipeissnms  anel  variems  small 
re»ele*nts  he*lel  sway.  Valnahle  ae-epiisitiems  tei  their  e-eilleetieni  were 
thus  se‘enre*el  even  he*fe)re  the  lormal  expeelitieni  hael  been  e)r<;anize*el. 

After  a  |)re)litahle  we*e*k's  weirk  em  the*  Pileeimayei  the*y  re*tnrne*el  tei 
Asnne-ieni  anel  thene*e*,  twei  elays  late*r.  saile*el  feir  ('eirnmha  up  the* 
Parafjnay.  The*  fenir  anel  a  half  elays’  trip  up  this  rive*r,  ae*e*e)relin<j  to 
Mr.  Miller,  was  meist  iiite*re*stin<;.  The*y  hael  entereel  tho^reat  pantanal 
e*ennitry,  ami  the*  Viist  imirshe*s  te*e*me*el  with  hirel  life*.  As  the*ste*inner 
|)le)we*el  he*r  way  thre)n<;h  the*  wjiter,  ee)nntle*ss  thenisamls  eef  e*e)rme»rants 
anel  anhinefas  (the  Ame*rie*an  snakehirel)  teaek  win<i:  linin';  the*  peeeels 
anel  ele)ttin<;  the*  marshe*s  were*  he)rele*s  e»f  weeeeel  anel  scarlet  ihise*s. 
te)<;e*the*r  with  hereens  anel  a  sprinklin';  eef  speeeenhills;  e*f;re*ts  e*e»ve*re*el 
the*  small  ednmps  e)f  tre*e*s  as  with  a  mantle*  eef  sneewy  white,  anel  lem*; 
line*s  e»f  jahirns  patre)lle*el  heeth  she)re*s.  Seare“e*ly  a  meement  ])asse‘el  in 
whie*h  they  eliel  met  se*e  hunelreels  eef  hirels.  The*  elay  he'feere*  re*ae*hin<; 
(Mrnmha  th(*y  ])asse*el  an  intere*stin‘;  edel  lanehnark,  the*  histe>i-ie*al  feert 
e)f  (’e)imhra,  built  een  a  re)e*ky  hillsiele*  with  a  elnster  eef  thate-h-reeeefeel 
huts  ne*stlin<;  at  the  base. 

After  re*ae*hin<;  (’ennmha  the*y  hearel  e»f  a  plae*e  eidle*el  Rrnenm.  hut 
a  sheert  elistaneo  awjiy.  which  sc*emeel  te)  eelfer  nnnsnal  e)ppe)rtnnitie*s 
fen*  ee)lleetin<;,  anel  the  naturalists  at  eenee  meeveel  te)  that  ])laee  anel 
e*stahlishe*el  heaelqnarte*r.s.  Ace-eereliii};  te)  Mr.  Miller’s  ae*ee)nnt  rrnenm 


('i»|)yhar;i>  (if  Itrazil  art'  piKlikc  rodents,  as  farce  as  small  sheep,  wliieli  swim  and  dive  with  crcat 
fai-ilit  y,  often  liidinc  tinder  ttie  water  lilies  of  the  [lotid  with  only  the  nostrils  at  the  stirfaee.  Perhaps 
their  cri'atest  enemy  is  the  jacnar.  If  the  expedition  shot  a  caiiyliara  and  it  fell  into  the  water  it 
was  devoured  hi  a  very  few  niomeiits  by  piranhas,  the  eannilial  fishes. 


if  American  Mii^eiini  .foiiriial. 

KDltT  COlXIliKA, 


riiis  old  landmark,  hiiilt  on  a  rockv  hillside  near  the  dividing'  line  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  ficnred  proiiiinently 
in  the  early  history  of  the  two  neichborinc  Republics. 


IMmtit  by  Miller.  (NMirtesy  of  American  Miii>(‘uni  Journal. 


('olonel  K(M)sevelt  and  ('olone!  Koinlon,  al  rorl(»  (’ampo.  where  valuable  spiHirnens  of  Ihe  laj)ir.  while  leopard,  and  white-lipped  peccaries  were  secure<l. 
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provc'd  to  !)('  a  fianU'ii  spot  of  chaii',  cold  spriiijjs,  shady  jirovc's,  and 
plantations  of  tn)pical  frnits  and  vcjjc'tahlcs.  Easy  of  access  were 
fields,  forested  hillsides,  inarslu's,  and  lajjoons  in  which  dwedt  an 
ahnndant  and  varied  fauna.  Swanns  of  hats  of  sc'veral  sp(>ci(*s  in- 
hahit(‘d  the  inanjjo  tree's  as  well  as  tlu'  culverts  and  manganese' 
mines  in  the  hillsides,  and  furnislu'd  an  unfailinj;  supply  of  material; 
sepiirrels,  coatimondis  t|)o|)ularly  known  as  coatis,  a  carnivorous 
fpiadrnped  nearly  relatt'd  to  the  raccoon),  monkeys,  and  marmose'ts 
livc'd  in  the  trees;  on  the  forest  Iheor  rantje'd  a<;ontis  (a  rodent  about 
th('  size  of  the  rahhit),  deer,  and  |)eccari('s.  'Praps  h'ft  overnijjht 
can<;ht  wooly  o|)ossmns,  small  roeh'Uts,  and  <;iant  hlack  lizards  that 
foujiht  viciously  when  tlie  trappers  souj;ht  to  release  them.  One  of 
tin*  mammals  added  to  the  collection  at  I’rncmn  was  of  unusual 
interest;  it  was  tin*  formidahle  ^uara<;uasu,  a  yc'llow  wolf  which 
('(pials  or  ('xceeds  in  size  tin*  ^rc'at  <;ray  wolf  of  tlu'  nortlu'rn  woods  of 
the  Enited  States.  It  is  an  animal  of  solitary  hal)its  and  is  so  rar(' 
that  it  is  seldom  met  witli.  It  was  not  previously  reprc'sented  in  the 
Anu'i'ican  Museum's  collection.  Fntin  tlie  hosts  of  birds  tlu'v  secured 
pijjmy  owls,  tinamous,  thrushes,  grebes,  rails,  and  ant  birds  that  were 
out  of  the  ordinary.  They  spent  nearly  three  w('»'ks  at  I’rucum,  and 
each  day  added  a  number  of  species  that  were'  new  to  them.  In  the 
meant inu'  ('ol.  Roosc'velt  and  his  Brazilian  escort  had  reached 
('orumha,  and  a  hnntinjj  trip  on  the  Hio  Taipiarv  had  been  plamu'd 
to  secure  s|)ecim('ns  of  the  larjjc'  jjame  that  is  found  in  that  rejjion. 

On  December  16  the  huntin';  party  ('nd)arke<l  on  the  X)joac,  the 
little  steamer  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ('xpedition 
by  the  Brazilian  (lovernment,  and  which  was  tlu'  home  of  the  ])arty 
durinj;  the  weeks  that  followi'd.  until  they  n'ached  Porto  (’am|)o. 
This  huntin';  trip  resulted  in  the  adilition  of  fine  spi'cimens  of  the 
anteater  and  a  pair  of  ma^nificc'iit  jaj;uars  killed  l)v  Col.  Roosevelt 
and  his  son,  Kermit,  while  Milh'r  also  collected  a  splendid  sc'ries  of 
the  rare  and  beautiful  hyacinthine  macaw.  Rc'turninj;  to  (’orumha 
on  the  24th.  the  party  was  joiiu'd  by  the  other  members  of  tin*  expe¬ 
dition  and  immediately  procei'ih'd  on  tlu*  up-river  voyaj;e  toward 
Sao  Luis  de  Caei'ies.  A  short  sid('  trip  was  made  up  the  Rio  Sao 
Lourenco,  with  brief  stops  at  various  points  where  tliere  were  evi¬ 
dences  of  <;ame;  and  numhers  of  birds,  includiii};  screamers,  peiu'lopes 
(small  curassow,  relate'l  to  the  j;uan).  parrots,  and  various  s|)ecies  of 
waterfowl,  were  collected,  also  numl)ers  of  small  nalents,  monkeys, 
deer,  and  peccaries.  The  jahiru  storks  were  nesting;  <tn  the  Sao 
Lourenco,  their  ^reat  platform  nests  of  sticks  perclu'd  in  tlie  crotclies 
of  j;iant  trees.  The  younj;  storks,  two  in  numhei’  and  fully  feath¬ 
ered,  w('re  continually  exercisinj;  tlieir  limbs  by  runninj;  hack  and 
forth  in  the  nests,  flap|)inj;  tlu'ir  winf;s  all  the  whih',  pri'parinj;  to 
launch  forth  into  the  hij;  world. 


(’olli-tesy  of  Aniori 


I'^oiiriiiil. 


NUAMIJIQUAK  V  WOMKN  AM)  (  IIU.DIUCN. 


These  Indians  represent  probaldy  the  most  primitive  type  of  civilization  on  the  Soiitli  Amerii  an  Contineiit.  Clothes  are  unknown  to  tliein.  and  I  lieir  only  oriiamenis  are  i  liose  wliich 

have  l)een  presented  to  llieiii  l)y  Colonel  Itondon. 
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('ayiiiaiis  wcih*  particularly  plciitil’ul  in  the  upper  Para<j:uay. 
Scores  of  the  evil-looking  enaitures  lay  on  tin*  sand  hanks,  with  wide- 
open  months  and  starin<>;  <;lassy  eyc's.  A  frin<;(‘  of  tn'es  (lanktal  the 
water,  thronjjh  which  could  he  s(*en  the  l)onndless  wast(*s  of  pantanals 
beyond:  tioops  of  black  howlin*;  monki'vs  amhh'd  h'isnrely  away  as 
th(‘  boat  drew  near,  and  a  species  of  enrions  ijray-t hroat('d  i)arrakeet 
was  hnildinj;  trcmiendons  lu'sts  in  the  hranehes:  occasionally  in  the 
same  tree  w(Me  two  or  thn'e  lu'sts  each  si'veral  feet  in  diameter,  which 
the  birds  were  enterinj;  and  h'avin*;  like  bees  at  a  hive. 

The  end  of  the  river  journey  came  on  dannary  1(5.  1914,  wlnm  the 
expc'dition  reached  Tapirapoan,  the  farthest  outpost  on  the  frontier, 
and  at  once  prepared  for  the  lon^  dash  over  the  ehapadao  of  Matto 
(Irosso.  At  this  place  a  larj;e  nnmher  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  had 
been  pitlu'n'd  from  the  snrronndinj;  country:  the  army  of  natives 
or  eamaradas  who  were  to  have  ehar<;e  of  them  and  the  impedimenta 
ha<l  assembled,  and  the  warerooms  were  filled  with  cases  and  hajjs 
of  provisions  and  ecpiipment.  'I'o  orjiani/.e  i)ro|)erly  a  cavalcade  of 
such  lar>;e  proportions  recinired  some  little  time,  hut  within  six  days 
after  their  arrival  order  liad  been  restored  out  of  chaos  and  the  first 
detachment  of  the  expedition  started.  'Phe  remainder  of  the  caravan 
started  tin*  next  day  and  the  arduous  labors  of  the  expedition  began. 

From  this  point  Mr.  Miller's  narrative  covers  practically  the  same 
features  dealt  with  in  ('ol.  Roosevelt’s  series  of  articles,  with,  of 
<‘onrse,  considerably  less  detail.  Animal  life  in  the  ehapadao  region 
of  Brazil  being  scarce,  few  additions  to  the  zoological  collection  were 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Miller  relates  nnmerons  interesting 
exp('riences.  Among  these  is  the  meeting  with  a  very  primitive 
trilx'  of  Indians,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 

.\l  .luraciia  \vc  inude  tlu*  ii(‘(|iiuiiitaii('(“  of  a  i)riiiiilive  trit)o  of  Indians  who  ])rol)at)ly 
rci>r(‘S(‘n1  as  fow  a  typ<‘  of  civilization  as  can  l)e  found  on  the  South  .Vinerican  Con¬ 
tinent.  Tliey  are  known  as  the  Xhaml)i<niara.  As  we  drew  nj)  on  the  river  hank 
tliey  ■:alh(>red  about  and  stared  at  the  ]>arty  cnrionsly,  hat  betrayed  no  liostile  feel- 
iiifrs.  Col.  Kondon  had  but  recently  succeeded  in  estalilishin,!:  amicable  relations 
with  thetn.  <  In  his  first  visits  to  the  contitry.  titttnbers  of  his  men  had  beeti  slain  by 
their  jtoisotied  arrows,  atid  they  had  resented  his  every  stejt  into  their  stron<;hold: 
btit  havini:  beeti  fiersistetitly  treat<‘<l  with  kindtie.ss.  they  have  leartied  to  hnik  tijion 
him  as  a  frimid.  atid  .<01110  of  them  (‘veti  a]»])(“ared  to  be  lu'artily  glad  to  .see  hitii. 

In  statttre  the  Xhatnbi(|ttara  is  short,  but  well-bttilt.  and  of  a  very  dark  browti  color. 
Clothes  are  ab.solntely  itnknowtt  to  thtMii.  and  jiractically  the  only  ortiametits  in  their 
jiossession  are  stritigs  of  beads  which  they  rt'ceived  from  Col.  Hondoii.  Some  of  the 
men  have  the  tiose  anil  tiii])(>r  li])  jiii-rced  atid  wi-ar  ]>ieces  of  slender  bamboo  in  these 
perforations.  Their  hitts  or  tnahwas  an*  ritde  striictitres  of  grass  or  leaves,  atid  they 
cttltivate  small  areas  of  mandioca.  but  wild  frttils,  gatne.  atid  wild  honey  form  the 
jirincijial  articles  of  their  diet.  Mows  (i  feet  tall  atid  made  of  palm  wood,  and  long 
bamboo  arrows  are  tt.sed  both  in  htinting  and  iti  warfare.  Fre(|tiently  htttiting  jiarties 
go  on  long  Iratnjis  throttgh  the  jungle,  subsistitig  entirely  oti  the  fritits  of  their  jirowess. 
.\t  night  a  rtide  l(‘ati-to  is  bttilt  of  branches,  the  game  is  roasted  in  a  roaritig  fire  atid 
eaten,  and  then  they  stretch  tlietnselvi's  on  the  bare  grottnd  to  sleeji. 
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Latin  America  and  the  War,  by  .b)lni  linrrott,  diroclor  j'oiieral  of 
the  Pan  Anu'iican  I’nion,  in  the  Marcli  number  (tf  The  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews  (London),  is  an  analysis  of  tlie  eoinniereial  situa¬ 
tion  in  tlu'  countries  of  Latin  Ainei’iea  at  pn'sent  and  a  forecast  as 
to  th(‘  likelihood  of  renewed  prosperity  for  tliese  repuldies  upon  tlie 
restoration  of  p<‘aee  in  Europe'.  In  bis  introduction  Mr.  Barrett 
explains  that  upon  tlu'reejuest  of  the  editor  of  The  Financial  Revic'w 
of  Reviews  for  an  article  on  this  subject,  be  was  led  to  write  the  state- 
ineut  b('caus(‘  of  his  profound  inti'rest  in  the  welfare  and  ])rosp('rity 
of  all  Latin  America  and  because  of  tlu'  belief  that,  eh'spite'  the'  war, 
the  countries  of  ('('iitral  and  South  America  are  enterini;  upon  a 
|)eriod  of  ('xtraordinary  development  ami  |)ro^ress.  Already  tin* 
war  has  had  a  rf'inarkabh'  effect  throughout  the  Lnited  Stat('s  in 
dirc'cting  attention  to  tin*  20  countries  which  reach  south  of  it  from 
('id)a  and  Mexico  to  Argentina  and  ('liile. 

According  to  Mr.  Barrett,  there  are  two  remarkable  thoughts  that 
come  to  tin*  average  Anu'rican  to-day  in  contrasting  conditions  in 
the  New  World  with  those  of  the  Old.  Across  the  Atlantic  we  see 
not  only  Europe  but  Asia  and  even  parts  of  Africa,  engaged  in  a 
mighty  international  conflict.  In  tin*  New  World  we  behold  21 
nations,  and  if  we  include  Canada  22,  absolutely  at  peace  with  each 
other  and  becoming  more  and  more  mutually  interdependent  ami 
determined  U|)on  presc'rving  p<'ace  at  all  hazards.  Again,  w(*  sec*  at 
The  Hague  in  Holland  the  P(^ac('  Palace  practically  deserted  and 
without  inflm'uce  iu  the  affairs  of  the  world.  By  contrast,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  we  sei'  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion.  which  is  in  a 
sense  the  Pan  American  Palace  of  Peace,  mon*  occupic'd  than  ever 
before  in  promoting  ac(piaintance.  commerce,  friendship,  and  i)('ace 
among  tin*  nations  which  have*  it,  as  it  were,  as  tlu'ir  central  capital 
of  action  and  ])urpos(‘.  In  this  building  its  busy  staff  of  ('xjx'rts  are 
working  day  and  night  to  cement  so  strongly  the  ties  (»f  solidarity 
of  the  Western  Hemisplu're  that  there  can  never  lx*  another  great 
international  war  among  the  Anu'rican  Rejnddics. 

While  the  movement  was  started,  and  accom])lish(*d  its  purjx>s(', 
Ix'fore  the  Euro])ean  war  was  c'ven  expected,  Mr.  Barr<'tt  assc'rts  that 
the  c(X)peration  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  for  ]X'ace  between 
the  I’nited  States  and  Mc'xico  was  distinctly  a  Pan  American  achi(*ve- 
ment  which  exerted  mon*  iidluence  than  almost  any  otlu'i  <'V(*nt  in 
long  years  to  devi'lo])  true  Pan  Aim'rican  solidarity  of  interest. 
Mediation  as  initiated  by  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  ('hiU',  and  accepted 
by  the  I'nited  State's  and  Mexico,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  m'w 
era  in  the  relationshij)  of  the  ])rincipal  countries  of  North  and  South 
America  which  can  not  fail  to  be  a  most  powcHul  factor  in  the.  future 
for  preserving  peace  among  tlu'm.  “It  is  not  an  infrequent  observa¬ 
tion  among  men  of  thought  in  the  I’nited  States,"  writes  Mr.  Barrett, 
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•'tliat  if  Eviropc^  had  a  Pan  European  rnion  like  tlie  l*an  American 
I'nion  in  Wasliinjiton,  this  oreat  war  would  liave  been  averted.’’ 
This  siijiiiestion.  lie  adds,  does  not  s<‘eni  an  idle  one  wlu'ii  it  is  home 
in  mind  that  once  a  month  for  tlie  jireater  part  of  the  year  there 
<;ather  around  the  sanu'  table  in  tlu'  Pan  American  rnion  the  repre¬ 
sent  at  iv(*s  of  all  tlu'  American  Hepuhlies  to  consider  and  discuss 
fiankly  ways  and  imams  which  will  ])r('s(>rve  piaice  and  develop  last¬ 
in'!  jiood  relations  of  both  commerci*  and  comity  amon<!  th(*m  all. 
lma<!im‘  what  a  power  for  the  pri'servation  of  piaice  in  Eurojie  would 
have  been  such  a  ^atheriu}!  of  all  the  ph'uipotentiaries  of  Euro])e  when 
till'  clouds  of  the  presc'iit  stru}!<!le  W(*re  first  gatlH'rinjr. 

In  developing  his  subject  tlu'  author  states  that  unless  one  has 
thoroughly  studied  the  financial  and  commercial  conditions  of  Latin 
America,  and  esjiecially  the  South  Anu'rican  continent,  he  can  not 
i  (‘aliz<‘ what  a  hard  blow  the  countrii's  of  that  jiart  of  the  world  have 
('xpiTienced  from  the  war.  Practically  all  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  machinery  was.  as  it  were,  upon  a  European  basis  or  under 
European  influence,  with  the  result  that  the  declaration  of  war  was 
like  an  exjdosion  of  a  bomb  in  a  delicate  machine,  scattc'ring  the  ])arts 
in  ('Very  direction  and  making  it  almost  impossible  to  operate  it  again 
sucec'ssfully  until  most  exti'usive  repairs  could  lx*  made.  Ordinarily, 
if  tlu're  had  been  a  wcdl-estahlished  commercial  and  financial  ma- 
chiiK'rv  for  transactions  hetwei'ii  the  United  State's  and  Latin 
Anu'rica  in  the  form  of  hanks,  credit  and  discount  agencies,  umh'r 
United  State's  control,  the  United  State's  would  have  he'cn  in  a  position 
to  take  care  commercially  and  financially  of  tlu'se  countries  when 
the'ir  intimate'  re'lationship  with  Eurojx'  was  sudeleidy  cut  off  by  the' 
war.  As  it  is.  an  ('xtraordinary  effort  is  being  now  made  to  iTinedy 
the'  situation  in  the  hope'  that  good  re'sults  may  come.  The  National 
City  lbud<  of  Xe'W  York,  one  of  the  most  powerful  banking  institutions 
in  Anu'ricii,  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  lU'w  Fe'de'ral 
re'se'ive'  act,  has  ('stablisheel  branclu's  in  seweral  of  the  ])rinci|)al 
South  Anu'rican  citie's  like  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aire's,  and  in 
the'  course  of  time  it  will  he'come  a  ])owerful  factor  in  the  ])romotion 
of  eliivct  trade  relations  betwee'ii  the'  United  State's  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Had  this  bank  or  otlu'r  banks  be'e'ii  e'stablished  some  years  prior 
to  the'  war  tlu'v  would  have  be'cn  in  a  position  to  saAc  this  situation 
when  all  banks  controlh'd  by  Euro])('an  ca])ital  were  practically  put 
out  of  busiiu'ss  by  the'  war. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  he  contimu's,  that  the  United  Steite's 
has  an  ('Xtreiordinarv  opportunity  and  re'sponsibility  in  Latin  America 
on  account  of  the  new  conditions  which  the  war  heis  created,  it  is 
a  well-recogni/.e'd  fact  in  the  United  State's  that,  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
ove'r,  the  Unite'd  State's  will  have  to  face,  just  as  in  the  past,  the 
powerful  compe'tition  of  the  commercial  and  financial  intere'sts  of 
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Kiijlliiiul,  (icnnany.  Fiance,  I’»cl<;iuni,  and  otiu'r  Fui()|)('an  count |■ic> 
wliicli  for  the  inonu'nl  have*  tlicir  o|)(Mations  in  that  section  lar<:t‘ly 
curtaiU'd.  In  his  opinion,  howcvc'r,  tlicrc  is  alnindant  room  for  all. 
and  all  countries  can  (Miti'r  the  Latin  Anunican  field  witli  no  cut¬ 
throat  commercial  policy  in  mind,  hut  with  a  similar  |)ur|)os(>  on  the 
part  of  each  and  all  to  hcl[)  the  Latin  Anuaican  Ki'puhlics  to  ^ct 
strongly  on  their  fi'ct  as  soon  as  possildc  and  to  Ix'comc  giixitcr 
fiictors  in  tin*  world's  commcrci*  than  tlu'v  have  evi'r  been  lad'ore. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Uarri'tt  states  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  countries  of  Kuropi'  have*  had  a  gnait  advantage  over  the  Fnited 
States  in  conducting  trade  with  tin*  larger  portion  of  Latin  America, 
for  it  must  lie  remendien'd  that  long  Ixd'ore  the  I’nited  States  luul 
made  any  extended  (dl'ort  in  that  fi('ld  the  commercial  and  financial 
inteivsts  of  most  of  the  Furopean  countries  wen*  well  established. 
Only  in  recent  y(*ars  has  the  Tnited  State's  begun  to  realize  the 
importance*  e)f  Latin  Ame'i’ican  markets,  hut  it  has  maele  re'inarkahle 
progre'ss  in  leuileling  u|)  its  traele  eluring  the  last  10  years.  Althemgh 
F.nglanel  anel  (ie'iinany  leael  the  Tnite'e!  State's  in  the  veilume*  eef  tlie-ir 
e'\pe>rts  ami  impeertswith  Semth  Amerie*a  preiper  that  is.  with  the*  10 
Ue'puhlics  e)f  the  Semth  American  e-emtinent  the*  Unite-el  .State's  e'em- 
elue'ts  a  gre'atere'ommerce'  that  is,  buys  anel  se'lls  me)re*  with  all  Leitin 
Amerie-a,  eer  with  the  20  e-eeuntrie's  that  re'ae-h  seeeith  freem  Me'xie-e*  ami 
('uha  than  eleee's  any  inelivielual  natieen  eef  Kure)|)e.  In  fae't,  the* 
value  e)f  the*  teetal  trade  exe-hange  eef  the  rniteel  State's  with  all  Leitin 
America  is  a  gre'at  many  milliems  meire*  than  the  value  eif  the  total 
exchange  eef  traele  which  Englanel  eir  (lermanv  e'arrie's  em.  Last  ye'ar 
the  rniteel  State's  hemght  anel  sedel  with  tlu'se*  20  e-emiitrie's  preieluets 
value'el  at  ap|)re).ximate'ly  SS.aO, 000,000,  whie-h  is  e-onsieleralily  in 
e.xe'css  eif  the  teited  feir  Englanel  e»r  Clormany. 

'Phat  the  Latin-Ame'rican  fie'lel  as  a  wlmle  is  erne  eif  une|ue*stie)ne'el 
value  anel  impeirtance  is  jireiveel  by  the  fact  that  the'se  20  e'emntrie's, 
whie-h  are  semth  e»f  the*  great  eastern  anel  we'stern  remte's  eif  traele*  ami 
traved  anel  which  only  re'cently  have*  e-emu*  tei  the*  feire'fremt  eif  inti'i- 
natiemal  e*eimme*re*e*,  e*emelue-te*el  in  lOl.'l  a  feire'ign  traele*  value'el  ap|irei.x- 
imate'ly  at  Sd.OOO.OOO.OOO,  This  teital  is  all  the*  meire*  impre'ssive* 
when  it  is  Ixirne  in  minel  that  it  repre'sents  an  ine-rease*  eif  prae-tically 
•SI  .000,000.000  in  10  ye*ars.  Eurthe'rmeire*,  Mr.  Barrett  says: 

As  (iix*  who  has  staelie'd  intimately  I.atin  Anu'riea  elurintr  the  last  I  t  ye'ars,  it  is  my 
sinee*re  lielief  that  in  the  ne-xt  five  ye*ars  which  will  follow  alte-r  the  war  is  oven'  l.alin 
.Vme'rica's  commeree  will  e*asily  irrow  to  a  total  of  .'?.j.(KMt.(MMl.(f0(),  which  slionhl  he 
aliont  evenly  divieh'd  lie*twe*e‘n  the  eountrie's  of  Kurojie*  on  the  one  hand  and  the*  eonn- 
trie's  of  Ame*riea  em  the  eithe-r.  The*  ojienint:  of  the*  I’anama  Canal  will  j;ive  tlx*  I'niled 
States  an  extraordinary  advantasre*  it  has  not  jirevioiisly  enjoye*el  njion  the*  we*stern 
e-oast  of  Latin  Ame*riea.  while*  the  iinjirovenu'iit  eif  .steamshiji  fae-ilities,  esjiee-ially  in 
the*  form  of  ve*ssels  flyiiif;  the  I’nite-el  .State's  flair,  whie-h  will  run  between  the  Atlantic 
liorts  eif  the  ITiite-el  .State-s  anel  the  Atlantie-  jiorts  of  e*a.stern  Sontli  Ame*rk-a.  will  he 
stremg  fae-teirs  in  hnileling  nji  trade. 
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A  Chilean  Artist’s  Exhibition,  in  a  ivcc'iit  nuinlx'i-  of  the  Spaiiij^li 
edition  of  'Pile  lirnnKTix,  <;iv('s  a  l)ri(‘f  account  of  Siuior  Alfred  Ilclshy's 
t'xliihits  in  \c\v  York  and  lioston.  Indd  last  fall.  The  following  is 
a  rcsuinc  of  the  Spanish  version: 

An  int('r(‘stin^  (‘xhihition  of  the  works  of  a  ('hilean  artist  has  Ix'cn 
attractin'^  tin*  attention  of  art  lovers  in  X(>w  York  dtirinec  the  last 
two  w(>eks  of  Oetolx'f.  'Phe  exhihition  was  held  in  the  Arlinjiton 
Art  (lalh'iies.  and  the  wonderful  landseapt's  wcu'e  a  revidation  to 
thos(>  unfamiliar  with  tin*  scenic  heauty  of  the  artist's  native  country. 

.Sc'fior  Alftx'd  Ilelshy  was  horn  in  ('hih'.  and  hejian  his  artistic 
carc'cr  as  a  pupil  of  'Phoinas  Soinerscales  at  Mackay's  Knjilish  school 
in  Vidparaiso.  Mr.  Soinerscales  will  he  ri'ineinhered  as  tin'  <freat 
Knjxlish  painter  of  marine  vii'ws.  Sehor  Ih'lshy’s  ('arly  work  was 
<rreatly  iidluencc'd  hy  that  of  the  ('hih'an  painter  duan  Francisco 
(lonzah's,  and  suhseipiently  hy  Alfri'do  Vah'n/.uela  Fuelma,  that  un¬ 
fortunate' artistic  I'cnius  who  di('d  in  Paris  in  1(108  and  whom  Ilelshy 
n'^anh'd  as  his  mastt'f  and  friend. 

In  1S(),5  Sehor  Ih'lshy  attracted  much  attention  and  favorahh' 
comnn'iit  hy  his  exhihition  of  ('hilean  landseapes  at  the  Madrid  Salon. 
At  the  ('xhil)ition  in  1000  in  Santiajio  he  was  awanh'd  a  <iold  nu'dal. 
In  loot)  he  we'tit  to  Paris  to  prosecute'  his stuelie's,  anel  while  in  Ktireepe' 
he'  e'xhihite'el  in  the'  Paris  Saleen  anel  in  the  Reeveil  Ae-iielemy.  Late'r 
he'  he'lel  e'xhihitieens  in  Leeneleen,  Mane'lu'ste'f,  anel  Live'ipeeeel  with  |)re)- 
lieetine'e'el  stie-e't'ss. 

In  the  s])riti<;  eif  1014  he  came  te)  Xe'W  Ye)rk  anel  arranj^eel  the  first 
e'xhihitieen  eef  his  ])ictur('s  in  the  rniteel  State's.  Mue-h  faveerahle 
e-eemme'iit  was  eveekeel  in  artistie-  cire'U's  anel  Seheer  Ilt'lshy  was  the 
re'e'ipie'iit  of  many  ceemplimentarv  prt'ss  neetict's.  The  feelleewinj; 
iice-eeunt  e)f  the  ('xhihitieen,  which  appeareel  in  the  Breeoklyn  Daily 
Kajile'.  will  serve  as  an  example: 

t'riasaally  iate're'stia,';  is  a  colle'ction  in  the*  Arliiiylon  .Vri  (ialleaic'.s  of  e  hiloan  lanel- 
M-aja-s.  by  Alfred  Ilelshy,  an  artist  in  oils,  who  was  born  in  e'liile*,  of  Uritish  jearentaye*. 
The  works  are*  so  sunny  and  atinosphe-rie  and  so  e'in])hatieally  filleal  with  color  that 
line  iniirht  be  ])ardon(Ml  for  donbtini'  that  seech  landseape-  eiffee'ts  are*  true-  to  life.  And 
yet  they  doiebth'ss  are'  true  tran.seri]its  of  a  nionntainoei.s  re‘,i;ion  a  tew  mile's  from  San- 
tiai'o.  \ot  only  vivielness  of  color,  beet  variety  iee  jeicteere'.iepee*  seibje'cts  are  leote'd  iee 
the'  colleetioee.  Aieil  wheie  the  tieec  skill  of  Mr.  lle'lsby  iee  ieete'rpre'tieei;  time.s  and 
seasoees.  mooel.s  of  a  elay,  or  tlie  e'llleerese'cnt  ve'S'etation  of  a  seebtro])ical  re'cieeee  are  takeee 
into  accoieeit  the  e'olk'e'tieeie.  with  its  setnshieee  and  air,  bee-omes  a  joy  to  beheelel.  ( )iee*  of 
the'  larce  eaenvee-ses,  “The  Hills  of  Meloe'eiteen,'’  shows  a  maje'stie'  meieeeetaiee  side,  aeeel 
the  i-olor  eif  the  re'j'ioee  may  be  eeeeelerstooel  from  the  eiames  eef  seeino  e)f  the  eauevase'S. 
seech  as  "Aeeelieie  Ceeleers,’’  ■'Hark  Heiy,  Meloe'oteni,’’  “A  Pearly  Day  at  the  Coast," 
"White  Hollyheee-ks,’’  “  Kveeeieec  Seen,  eeear  SantiaKe),”  and  “A  Hit  e)f  .Surf,  Valparaisee." 
There'  are  48  canva.scs  by  Mr.  Helsby  aeeel  twe)  by  his  frieied,  Benito  Re'bolledo  Corre'a. 

'Phe  canvases  composing  this  first  exhibition  were  ofl'ered  for  sale, 
iinel  so  ph'ased  was  the  Arlin<;ton  (lallerv  with  the  results  that  all 
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that  roinaiiu'd  unsold  wlicn  tho  oxliihition  closod  won*  juirchasod  hy 
that  institution.  As  stat(‘d,  a  second  exhibition  was  arranjjed  for 
October  in  New  York  and  followin<;  tliis  the  collection  was  shown  at 
the  Boston  Art  ('Inh  in  November.  Arrangements  have  now  been  made 
for  an  exhibit  of  Sehor  llelshy's  work  at  the  Pan  American  X'nion 
Building  in  Washington  dnrin<;  April,  thus  fiivin"  the  artistic  circles 
of  the  Nation’s  caj)ital  an  o])]M)rtnnity  to  enjoy  the  productions  of 
one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  Latin  America.  The  accom|nmvin<; 
])hoto<;raphs  show  six  of  tho  subjects  of  the  artist’s  skill. 

The  Jaboticaba  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Washin<;ton,  1).  (\),  contributed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  l^openoe,  one  of  the  agricidtural  exjilorc'rs  of  the  Bunaui  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Lhiited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  is  given  a  detailed  and  imm*  or  h'ss  techni(*al  descrijition  of 
this  delicious  Brazilian  fruit  and  the  tree  upon  which  it  grows. 
Much  of  the  valuable  detail,  of  jieculiar  interest  to  the  scientific 
horticulturist,  is  omitted  from  the  following  account  composed  of 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Popenoe’s  article  in  The  Journal,  only  such 
portions  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  unscientific  reader  being  given. 

Among  the  many  interesting  indigenous  fruits  of  central  and 
southern  Brazil,  few  create  so  strong  an  imjiression  on  the  newcomer 
as  the  jaboticaba,  not  only  because  of  its  habit  of  producing  its 
delicious  fruit  ujion  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  the  ground  up,  but 
also  because  of  tlie  unusual  beauty  of  its  symmetrical,  dense,  umbi’a- 
geous  head  of  light-green  foliage,  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  among 
the  best  ornamental  trees  of  tlie  region. 

The  name  jaboticaba  is  of  Tupi  origin,  said  to  be  derived  from 
jabotim,  meaning  turtle,  tlie  name  itself  signifying  like  turtle  fat,” 
probably  referring  to  tlie  appearance  and  consistency  of  the  ])ulp  of 
the  fruit.  Two  spellings  are  current  in  Brazil,  jaboticaba  and 
jabuticaba.  To  designate  the  tree  the  suflix  “eira”  is  added,  making 
the  word  “ jaboticabeira,”  a  jaboticaba  tree. 

’riie  tree  is  generally  considered  the  handsoiiK'st  of  all  the  Myrta- 
ceae.  I’nder  favorable  conditions  it  grows  to  a  height  of  8o  or  40 
feet,  the  trunk  nearly  always  branching  close  to  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  ojiposite,  ovate-elliptical  to  lanceolate,  acute  at  the  apex, 
generally  glabrous,  with  the  margins  entire.  They  vary  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  over  3  inches  in  length,  their  size  being  one  of 
the  characters  by  which  the  difl’erent  horticultural  forms  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  The  llowers  are  small,  white,  produced  in  clusters  on  the 
bark  from  tlie  base  of  the  trunk  to  the  ends  of  the  small  branches, 
sometimes  so  thick  as  almost  to  hide  the  trunk  from  view.  In  form 
they  resemble  those  of  the  myrtle,  with  four  small  petals  and  a 
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KKIIT  (iKOWINC  ON  THK  ,IA  BOTH  A  li  A  TKKK. 

I'hc  Berries  are  proriiiced  on  every  part,  from  exposinl  r<K)ts  to  the  ends  of  small  hraiiehes.  The  external  ap|)earai 
eharaeter  of  the  flesh,  flavor,  size  and  nninher  of  seeds  all  hear  a  striking  resemblance  to  large  grapes. 
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|)r()iniiK‘Ht  cluster  of  staiiuMis.  The  iiornial  season  of  tlcnverinji  is 
said  to  vary  with  the  different  species,  althouf^ii  it  is  (piite  a  connnon 
occurrence  for  the  trees  to  flower  and  fruit  several  tinu's  dui'ing  the 
vear  when  they  are  in  cultivation  and  su|)|)li(‘d  with  an  al)undance 
of  water. 

The  fruit,  which  develops  rapidly  and  ripens  within  two  or  thrc'e 
months  after  the  tinu*  of  flowerin<>;,  is  round  or  slightly  ohlate,  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  deep,  glossy  maroon- 
purple  in  color,  crowned  witli  a  small  disk  at  the  apex.  While  sessile 
or  nearly  so  in  some  varieties,  in  certain  others  the  fruits  are  jiroduced 
ujaui  slender  peduncles  not  over  1  inch  in  length.  Between  the  two 
(‘.xtremes  in  size  there  are  many  gradations,  those  considered  tin* 
largest  usually  found  in  the  markets  averaging  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  skin  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  grape  and  consider¬ 
ably  tougher.  It  contains,  besides  coloring  matters,  a  large  amount 
of  tannin.  The  translucent,  juicy  pulj),  wliite  or  tinged  with  rose, 
is  of  a  most  agreeable  vinous  flavor,  suggestive  of  the  rotundifolia 
type  of  graj)e.  Tliis  similarity  to  the  grape  is  not  confined  to  th(‘ 
flavor  alone,  the  external  ap])earance,  character  of  the  flesh,  the  size 
and  number  of  the  seeds,  as  well  as  the  flavor,  all  bearing  such  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  gra])e  as  to  have  earned  for  the  jaboticaba 
the  title  of  ‘‘the  grape  of  Brazil.”  A  good  jaboticaba  is  so  thor¬ 
oughly  agreeable  as  to  tem])t  one  to  keep  on  ])icking  and  eating  the 
fruits  indefinitely,  a  temptation  to  which  strangers  as  well  as  Bra¬ 
zilians  often  yield. 

The  fruiting  habits  of  the  jaboticaba  are  somewhat  unusual.  When 
heavily  laden  the  tree  is  a  curious  sight.  Xot  only  is  the  trunk  cov¬ 
ered  with  clusters  and  masses  of  glistening  jaboticabas,  but  the  fruit¬ 
ing  extends  to  the  ends  of  the  small  branches,  whicii  all  produce  their 
share  of  the  crop.  When  one  sto])s  to  consider  the  small  size  of  the 
fruits  and  their  abundance  all  over  the  tree,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
numlx'r  produced  by  a  tree  of  large  size  must  be  (uiormous. 

Wliile  the  fruit  is  ada])ted  to  a  number  of  different  uses,  at  present 
most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  fresh  state,  frecpiently  direct  from  tlu^ 
tree.  IW  the.  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Brazil  a  wine  is  made  from  it 
which  is  held  in  high  esteem.  Jelly  of  excellent  (piality  can  also  he 
made  from  it,  and  experiments  seem  to  have  established  the  fact  tlnu 
if  the  skins  are  removed  from  half  of  the  fruit  used  the  product, having 
less  t)f  the  tannin  taste,  is  greatly  im|)roved. 

In  Brazil  propagation  seems  to  be  exclusively  by  seed,  although  the 
foreman  of  one  of  the  principal  nurseries  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  stated  that 
he  had  successfully  inarched  young  trees  and  considen'd  this  a  desir¬ 
able  wa}’  to  perpetuate  choice  varieties.  It  seems  that  some  vegeta¬ 
tive  means  of  propagation  must  be  adopted  if  improved  varieties  are 
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to  1)0  ostahlishod  and  porpotuatod,  and  wlulo  tlio  hard  wood  and  thin 
hark  will  doubtless  make  budding  dilhonlt,  some  I'orin  of  grafting  will 
perhaps  prove  feasible. 

Chile  and  Argentina  is  the  title  of  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  articles 
by  Edward  Alswortli  Koss  running  in  Tlie  ('(Miturv.  Something  of 
the  beauty  of  (Miilean  scenes,  of  tlie  fertility  of  the  country’s  soil,  of 
the  agricultural  develojnnent  of  certain  sections,  and  of  its  salul)rious 
climate  may  he  gleaned  from  the  following  excerpts; 

Of  ('hil(‘’s  greatest  port,  Valparaiso,  Ih-of.  lloss  writes: 

Tli<‘  clcanliiK'ss  (if  the  Mlrccls,  tlu*  freshness  of  tin*  [larks  and  s(inares,  ilie  dressini: 
of  the  shop  windows,  and  the  .style  of  the  niotinfecl  jxiliee  remind  one  of  Hnoland. 
Th(‘  eliinate  is  inviooratino,  and  one  notices  a  sna])  that  is  alien  to  other  cities. 
Natur(“  ])rovided  little  space  for  the  city.  .Much  of  the  hiisine.ss  .section  is  lilled-in 
hay,  while  the  residences  cliinh  the  ravines  and  crown  the  hliiffs.  Not  even  trolley 
cars  can  hreast  the  trades,  so  a  dozen  ••ascen.sors"  may  he  seen  climliiiiLr  the  heights 
like  lietMles  on  a  wall,  liftinir  ])eo])le -40  or  oO  yards  for  a  jienny.  *  *  *  The  nifilit 
view  of  Valparai.so  from  the  halconies  of  the  cliff  dwellers  i.s  om;  of  the  ^reat  siydit.s 
of  the  world.  The  vast  .sickle  of  the  .shore,  lit  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo])le; 
the  scores  of  ocean  ve.ssels  lyiiiK  at  anchor;  the  harhor  lights;  the  jjlowini;  avenues 
helow,  from  which  ri.ses  the  mellowed  roar  of  nocturnal  traffic;  the  ripplini;  watc'r 
under  the  moonliirht,  and  the  far  horizon  of  the  illimitahle  Pacific  produce  an  effect 
of  enchantment.  Santiago,  the  capital,  with  half  a  million  inhahitants,  lies  :50 
leagues  inland,  on  the  valley  fhior  ahout  10  miles  from  the  foothills,  so  that  in  mid¬ 
summer  one  may  cool  himself  in  imagination  hy  contemplating  at  a  di.stance  of  lo 
or  ‘20  miles  the  (Uernal  snows  of  the  Andes.  To  .see  them  in  the  crim.soniiif'  Hydit  of 
sun.set  from  the  terraces  of  Santa  Lucia,  a  rocky  woi.ded  hill  rising  al)rui)tly  in  th»‘ 
mid.st  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  <;olden  experiences  of  South  America. 

Of  tlu'  gnuit  (‘('utral  valley,  iu  the  middle  of  which  Santiago  is 
located.  Prof.  Koss  gives  the  reader  a  graphic  picture: 

The  cetitral  valley,  runnin>'  south  for  200  miles,  crossed  hy  a  dozen  rivers  from  the 
Sierra,  now  20  miles  wide,  now  nearly  ])inchod  out  hy  the  advance  vedettes  of  the 
ran,i;es.  is  the  heart  of  Chile.  In  summer  it  unreels  a  film  of  ripening  wheat,  luxuriant 
emerald  alfalfa,  well-kei)t  vineyards,  and  dusty  highways  where  oxc'u  draw  great 
carts  on  enormous  wheels.  From  siudi  highways  there'  lead  to  the  (‘states  the  lofty 
green  tunnels  (jf  alamedas,  shut  between  rows  of  ])o])lars.  and  cooh'd  hy  tin*  flashing 
wal(‘rs  of  the  aecepiias. 

From  the  valley  no  vast  fatigle  of  foothills  hide's  the  Alpine  world,  as  the  high 
Sie'rra  is  screened  from  the  dwellers  in  the  great  valleys  of  California.  .\l)ove  the 
ruminating  kine  in  the  lush  pasture's  the  snow  fields  lift  into  the  still  air  so  near  and 
so  eh'ar  that  you  can  .see  the  hre'aks  in  their  surface,  lle'rc,  as  in  California,  with  the 
advance  of  the  dry  sea.son  the  du.st  haze  thickens  till  the  mountains  are  blotted  out. 
Then  the  first  autumn  rain  washes  the  laden  atmosphere  as  a  showe'r  washes  a  dirty 
windowpane.  and  lo,  your  dear  friends  are  there  again  so  elo.se  that  you  eau  see  the 
eagle  hovering  above  the  abyss. 

The  luxuriant  hlackhe'rry  hedges,  the  douhle  rows  of  slim  po])lars,  and  the  mud 
walls  coj)('d  with  tiles  to  jirevent  the  rain  wearing  them  down,  divide  the  valley  ijito 
))astures  that  would  surely  he  counted  Flysian  fields  if  cattle  had  ever  dreamed 
themselve's  a  heaven.  When  one  is  not  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  or  wheat,  the  land 
is  a  succession  of  jiarks,  grazed  over  hy  fat,  hapjiy  kine  and  sleek,  jirankish  horses 
and  shut  in  hy  green  walls  fiO  feet  high  and  <i  feet  thick. 
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Th('  autlior  (loscrilx's  his  visit  to  a  mission  in  tlu'  very  lioart  of  old 
Araucania,  ])roc(*(>(lin‘;  tlionco  down  toward  Osorno,  whore  tlio  heavier 
woods  and  rankc'r  nnd(‘r<;rowtli  tell  of  inereasin*;  rainfall.  Leavinjj 
this  section,  he  writes  as  follows  of  tin*  (IcTinan  settlers  and  their 
remarkahle  ])rop;ress  in  southern  Chile; 

Piesently  we  leave  Araueaiiia.  and  the  wilderne.s<  jrive.s  way  to  farin.s.  Ahoiit 
tiO  year.'i  afro  a  .>itreain  of  German  iinmijrration  lavc'd  .^oiitliern  Chile,  so  there  an*  now 
in  tliese  ])arts  ahont  ;{0.0(M>  of  (ierman  hlood.  two-thirds  of  them  horn  in  the  country, 
l.a  Union.  O.sorno.  and  X'aldivia  are  centers  of  German  inllnence  and  hetray  Teutonic 
characteristics,  althonirh  the  Chilean  element  ])r(‘])onderates  in  numhers.  The  country 
abounds  in  fine  farmhou.sesand  hi<r  barns  lik('  those  of  the  G(*rmans  in  Wiscon.siii.  while 
the  towns  sliow  a  disrnity  and  solidity  I  have  not  seen  since  hutvinir  Santia>ro. 

This  is  a  moist  climat(‘-  Iff  feet  of  rain  fell  in  a  recent  five  montlis  so  that  the 
flanks  of  tlie  Andes  are  full  of  lovely  lakes  like  those  (if  the  liernese  Oberland  or  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  T.ake  l.lan(|uihue  is  about  tjie  size  of  bake  Tahoe  in  California,  and 
its  waters  are  nearly  as  clear  and  blue.  The  mountains  and  smokin<r  volcanoes  wear 
a  thick  cap  of  snow,  and  the  country  is  full  of  siiifriiifr  brooks  and  srreen,  rushiiifr  little 
rivers.  For  the  lover  of  the  teni])erate  zone,  in  the  right  .season  this  is  the  sweetest, 
goodliest  .sj)ot  in  all  South  America.  It  is  a  land  where  it  neither  freezes  nor  burns, 
fresli  in  summer  and  mild  in  winter,  a  land  of  tender  green  grass,  dandelions,  violets, 
wild  roses,  hawthorn,  and  white  clover.  Three  hundred  German  families  dwell 
about  tlie  lake;  and  they  have  converted  its  wooded  shores  into  smiling  farms.  There 
are  neat  frame  buildings,  wliite  palings,  and  rail  fences  inclosing  stum])-dotted  i)as- 
tures  where  cattle  graze  and  look  off  into  the  virgin  woods  a  mile  or  two  away. 

Into  the  Heart  of  Colombia,  by  Arthur  Wood  l)ti  Bois,  is  au  iuter- 
estinjr  account  in  the  February  number  of  dVavel  of  a  trip  into  the 
interior  of  ('olombia  to  visit  the  famous  emerald  mines  of  Muzo. 
With  a  scope  of  country  as  lar<re  as  botli  Geriminy  and  France  in 
which  to  travel,  inliabited  by  less  than  (),(1()(),(10()  people,  Mr.  Du  Bois 
and  Ids  companions  had  a  wealth  of  untrodden  "round  to  clioose 
from.  Told  that  the  most  interestin"  si"ht  of  all  is  the  emerald 
mine  of  Muzo,  hidden  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  they  niad(' 
this  their  destination  and  prepared  for  tlie  long  up-river  trip  to 
Bogota.  Since  this  journey  from  Barran(|uilla  to  tlie  capital  has 
been  freipiently  depicted  by  travelers,  the  author  passes  over  this 
feature  with  a  few  words  relative  to  the  dilliculties  of  travel  in  the 
interior  and  the  jirejiarations  and  ecpiipment  necessary  for  the 
journey  contemplated. 

In  describing  the  topography  of  the  country  Mr.  Du  Bois  explains 
that  the  Andes,  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  South  American 
continent,  divide  in  northern  Ecuador  and  send  three  great  ranges 
northward  through  Colombia:  The  Cordillera  Occidental,  which 
follows  closeh'  the  Pacific  Ocean,  forces  the  Cauca  and  Atrato  Rivers 
into  the  Magdalena  and  Caribbean,  respectively,  and  tlien  turns 
westward  through  Central  America  and  on  northward  :  the  Cordillera 
Central,  which  divides  the  fertile  Cauca  Valley  on  the  west  from  the 
Magdalena  on  the  east;  and  finally  the  Cordillera  Oriental,  whieh 
stretches  far  northward  and  eventuallv  terminates  at  the  verv  shores 
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of  tlie  C'arihboan  in  tho  lofty  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Santa  Marta,  the  hi<;liest  in  Colombia.  To  the  west  of  the  eastern 
Cordillera  lie  the  expansive  Hood  plains  of  the  Magdalena,  while 
eastward  the  llanos  develop  out  of  the  foothills,  gradually  to  merge 
into  the  great  forested  areas  of  the  Amazons  and  Orinoco. 

In  geological  ages  gone  by,  explains  the  author,  the  Andes  con¬ 
tained  a  great  nund)er  of  lakes,  which,  with  some  exceptions  such 
as  Titicaca,  have  been  filled  up  with  sediment  and  now  form  the 
fertile  level  stretches  known  as  savannas.  The  savanna  of  Bogota, 
in  which  tlie  capital  lies,  has  a  lengtli  of  60  miles  and  a  breadth  of 
20.  In  these  upland  regions  the  seasons  and  climate  differ  from 
tliose  of  the  low  country.  Mere  great  heat  is  never  known;  snow  is 
no  less  a  stranger,  but  frosts  and  hailstorms  tlo  oecur,  and  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  other  plants  of  temperate  zones  thrive.  As  the  party 
descended  the  mountain  slopes  they  soon  found  themselves  in  a 
region  where,  clot  lies  were  no  longer  needed  as  a  protection,  and  in 
])lace  of  wheat  and  jiotatoes  they  were  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
growth  of  banana  trees,  guavas,  mangoes,  alligator  pears,  orange 
trees,  and  coll'ee  buslies.  So  they  found  in  Colombia  practically 
every  known  climate,  and  all  to  be  had  on  very  short  notice. 

After  three  homes  and  an  ariero  were  hired  in  Bogota  the  party 
was  carried  by  train  to  Zipaquira,  where  an  additional  horse  was 
secured  to  serve  as  a  pack  animal,  and  then  started  for  the  mines. 

The  trail  began  to  climb  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  passing  be¬ 
tween  mud  houses,  the  doors  of  which  served  also  as  chimneys.  The 
travelers  ascended  over  a  huge  saline  mountain  from  whicli  Colombia 
in  a  large  measure  gets  her  salt  supjdy,  then  up  ami  up  until  they  finally 
reached  the  paramos,  a  great  barren  region  devoid  of  all  the  larger 
forms  of  vegetation,  across  whicli  a  damp,  foggy  wind  constanth^ 
blows,  with  the  temperature  around  the  freezing  point.  After  two 
hours  of  these  hleak  uplands  they  were  all  the  more  able  to  appreciate 
the  orange  and  coffee  growing  temperature  of  Pacho,  a  small  village 
which  nestles  in  a  coz}'  valley  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
atmosphere  of  Pacho  was  perfect,  and  they  bestowed  their  good 
will  upon  this  hamlet  because  of  its  clean  and  weU-kept  inn,  which 
faces  the  cathedral  and  overlooks  the  plaza  with  its  mart,  around 
which  the  town  is  built.  The  journey  to  San  Cayetano  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  da}’  over  the  corduroy  trail,  which  traverses  a  wild  mountain 
range  of  endless  height,  was  so  strenuous  that  the  homes  played  out 
completely.  Over  a  part  of  the  trail  the  corduroy  assumes  the  shape 
of  steps  hewn  from  large  timbem,  with  a  Hat  side  up,  for  the  homes 
to  step  on. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  they  were  rewarded 
by  a  magnificent  view  of  San  Cayetano,  a  mere  white  speck  at  this 
distance,  lying  some  5,000  feet  below.  The  view  soon  disappeared 
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SCENK  XEAIl  liAKKANQl  ILl-A.  C'Ul.OMElA. 

UarriUKjiiilla  is  tlio  chief  port  of  entry  of  Colomhia  an<i  is  a  procressive  city  of  over  oO.tKK)  inliabitants. 


Tliree  tyi>es  of  craft  used  on  llie  Mai:<ialena  -steamer,  cliampan.  ami  canoe.  The  first  sta^e  of  llie 
journey  from  liarranquilla  to  lloirota.  the  capital  of  Colomhia,  is  made  hy  llat-holtom  stern-wheel 
steamers  and.  accordinj;  to  .Mr.  Duliois.  reiiiiires  from  s  days  to  1  weeks. 


It  would  lip  hard  to  imattine  a  trail  with  dilliciilties  so  varied  and  so  strenuous  for  both  man  and 
animal,  hut  the  sjilendors  of  the  srenerv  and  the  vivid  coloriiif;  of  foliage  and  llowers  more  than 
compensate  the  traveler  for  his  discomforts." 


in  the  ttreat  open  cuts,  from  which  they  prv  the  r(K‘ks  loose 
"  Into  the  Heart  of  Colomhia.’’  by  Arthur  \Vood  Du  Hois,  in 
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ill  a  tropical  shower  which  made  the  descent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kio  Minero  a  series  of  slippings  and  slidings. 

Ihd'ore  reacliing  San  Cavetano.  they  crossed  the  river  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  ahoiit  7,000  feet  above  tide  water,  where  its  waters  rush  for 
several  miles  down  a  steej)  incline,  when  they  are  swallowed  up  in  a 
box  canyon  and  are  lost  to  view  in  a  scenic  setting  of  extraordinary 
grandeur. 

In  San  (’ayetano.  where  the  third  night  was  spent,  the  travelers 
exchanged  their  worn-out  horses  for  fresh  animals.  From  there 
to  Muzo  the  trail  led  through  another  picturesipie  mountain  section, 
over  steep  ridges  bright  with  sunlight  and  then  down  again  through 
dei'p  ravines  where  trees  were  thick  and  the  foliage  so  dense  that  the 
shadows  made  it  seem  like  dusk  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Every 
once  in  a  while  a  clear  mountain  stream,  tumbling  out  of  a  side 
valley,  had  to  be  forded.  Its  hanks  were  usually  covered  in  the  mud¬ 
dier  s])ots  by  myriads  of  hutterllies,  white,  j^ellow,  blue,  and  of 
iridescent  hues.  Near  one  of  these  fords  a  member  of  the  party 
killed  a  huge  bird  spider,  a  sjiecies  of  tarantula,  covered  with  long 
hair,  having  a  bright  jnirple  color  on  to])  of  body  and  legs,  and  no 
smaller  than  a  young  rabbit.  Deep  in  the  jungle  were  found  the 
workings  of  an  ancient  lead  mine  from  wliich  the  C'onquistadores 
extracted  the  metal  used  in  their  warfare  against  theC'hibcha  Indians. 
As  far  as  is  possible,  the  trail  gives  a  wide  berth  to  the  narrow  and 
treacherous  valley  bottoms,  and  in  consequence  it  is  forced  to  climb 
range  iqion  range  of  mountains  which  project  themselves  across  its 
path,  as  if  to  guard  the  treasures  stored  in  the  valleys  beyond.  It 
would  he  hard  to  imagine  a  trail  with  dilliculties  so  varied  and  so 
strenuous  for  both  man  and  animal,  according  to  Mr.  Du  Bois,  hut 
the  splendors  of  the  scenery  aiul  the  vivid  coloring  of  foliage  and 
llowei’s  more  than  compensate  the  traveler  for  his  discomforts. 

After  four  and  a  half  days  of  hard  riding  the  ])arty  reached  the 
hamlet  of  Muzo.  The  ruins  of  the  two  cathedrals  and  of  many  other 
buildings  are  indications  of  its  former  ju'osjierit}’.  C'enturies  ago 
the  town  was  the  center  of  the  emerald  imlustry.  Here  the  stones 
were  cut,  valued,  stored,  and  sold;  seven  important  conclaves  of 
orders  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  have  been  held  at  one  time  or 
another  in  its  churches.  It  is  an  interesting  old  town.  *  *  * 

Three  miles  from  Muzo  the  trail  again  crosses  the  turbulent  black 
waters  of  the  Kio  Minero,  but  now  at  an  elevation  of  only  1,000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  in  a  dense,  vajiorous  heat.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
river  a  guardhouse  was  encountered,  where  the  ollicials  detained  the 
party  until  a  messenger,  who  was  dispatched  to  the  mines,  had 
returned,  and  after  many  formalities  they  were  permitted  to  ])ass. 

The  trail  now  ascended  the  mountain  until  the  stream  was  lost 
from  sight,  and  the  travelers  were  kept  aware  of  its  presence  alone 
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hy  till*  roar  of  its  waters.  Of  a  siiildeii  they  came  to  a  break  in  the 
jungle,  where  the  river  was  diselosed  400  feet  below  with  cleared 
inouiitain  slojies  on  either  hand,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  jjfroen 
*;rass,  except  where  the  arm  of  man  had  cut  <;reat  slashes  into  the 
hillsides  in  order  to  divest  them  of  their  precious  burden. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  to  the  mines  about  300  workmen  were 
emjiloved.  The  men  stand  ujnm  narrow  terraces  in  the  jrreat  o])en 
cuts,  from  which  they  jiry  the  rock  loose  by  means  of  lon<^  crowbars. 

Kach  orouj)  of  workmen  has  two  or  more  inspectors  who  direct  the 
work  and  collect  the  emeralds.  'Phese  experts  can  tell  by  the  character 
of  the  rock  whether  there  is  likelihood  of  lindinj;  stones.  When  they 
come  to  such  rock  the  work  proceeds  with  givater  care  until  oreen 
color  shows;  then  the  cr.owl)ars  are  stopjied  and  a  nnui  with  a  small 
pick  carefully  excavates  the  vein,  while  the  insjiector  collects  the 
stones,  as  well  as  all  of  the  groen  erystalized  jiarticles,  and  places 
them  in  sacks.  From  time  to  time  larjje  streams  of  water  are  turned 
into  the  workin<js  from  reservoirs  to  loosen  the  rock  and  wash  off  the 
debris. 

The  de])osit  of  black  limestone  in  wliich  the  emeralds  are  found 
is  ap])arently  in  the  howl  of  an  old  volcano,  and  is  so  broken 
u])  and  folded  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  veins,  which  are 
usually  very  short.  For  this  reason  tunnelin*'  lias  been  sujiplanted 
by  open-cut  miniufj.  The  rock  is  highly  mineralized,  containing 
crystals  of  ipiartz,  chalcite,  and  jnrites,  besides  the  jireeious  emeralds. 

After  the  day's  work  the  emeralds  are  sorted,  and  when  a  sullicient 
number  has  been  collected  they  are  sent  on  the  back  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  mule  over  the  ('amino  Xacional  to  Bogota,  where  they  are 
stored  until  shipjied  to  London. 

From  the  broail  veranda  which  extended  around  their  ipiarters 
the  travelers  had  a  magnificent  view  of  mountains  lifting  their  peaks 
to  an  altitude  of  14, ()()()  feet,  and  far  below  the  river  bed,  where  flow 
the  waters  which  a  ipiarter  of  a  mile  upstream  an*  used  to  wasli  away 
the  debris  aecumulated  in  talus  slojies  and  to  soften  the  emerald¬ 
bearing  rock.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  lose  oneself  in  sju'cnlation  in  what 
the  river  bed  might  reveal,  suggests  the  author,  that  many  hundreds 
if  not  thousands,  of  emeralds,  the  most  precious  of  stones,  were  being 
ground,  jndverizeil,  and  even  chemically  changed,  finally  to  be 
washed  by  the  black  waters  of  the  Rio  Minero  into  the  Magdalena 
and  thence  to  the  sea-  worthless  matter.  As  the  eye  lights  upon  the  n 

guardlunises  which  surmount  the  hilltops,  writes  Mr.  Du  Bois,  one  is 
suddenly  brought  back  from  these  dreams  of  untold  wealth  and  seeks 
contentment  in  admiration  of  the  scenery,  in  which  here  and  there 
dart  the  most  gorgeous  butterflies — creations,  in  fact,  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  cold  and  lifeless  stones  dug  from  the  Muzo  hills. 
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La  Ciudad  de  Chicago  is  the  title  of  a  descriptive  article  published 
ill  a  recent  luiinlxT  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  The  Bi  eletix,  which 
contains  considerable  information  ndative  to  the  si'eond  largi'st 
city  of  the  Western  Ibunisphen*.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  tlu' 
striking  faets,  some  of  which  may  Ix'  of  interest  to  tlie  giMX'ral  read(*rs 
of  the  English  edition. 

At  no  very  remote  age  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  mitirely  cov¬ 
ered  the  jm'simt  site  of  tlx'  city  of  Chicago,  a  fact  that  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again,  as  exeavators  have  unearthed  many 
geological  formations  in  eonstructing  the  foundations  for  modern 
buildings.  Wlum  P(>re  Marrpiette  in  1674  was  guided  to  a  stream 
now  known  as  the  ('hicago  River  the  city's  jiresent  location  was  only 
6  feet  aliove  lh(“  h'vel  of  the  wati'r. 

In  ISO.!  th('  United  Stativs  (lovermnent,  recognizing  the  strategic 
importance*  of  the  location,  built  Fort  Dearborn  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  ti'rrilile  massa¬ 
cre  which  occurre'd  August  lo,  1S12,  was  the  heginning  of  a  warfare 
against  the*  Indians  wliieh  lasted  20  years,  and  linally  resulted  in  tin* 
various  trilx's  Ix'ing  driven  many  mih's  farther  west. 

In  the*  town  was  organized  with  28  voters;  four  years  later  it 

had  a  ])o]>ulation  of  nearly  5,000.  By  1S4S  it  was  evident  that  the 
place*  was  elestine*el  te)  b(*come  a  city:  20.000  ]K*oplo  liad  settled 
tliere*.  anel  the*  qu(*stie>n  e»f  transpeertatiein  ti>  anel  freim  the  tliriving 
place*  be*e*ame  of  parametunt  importane*e*.  A  fe*w  years  later  10 
mile*s  e>f  railway  w(*re  built  w(*stwarel  freun  the*  city  tei  the  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  plains.  Fifty  years  the*re*aft(*r  Chicago  hael  become  the 
gre*at('st  railreeael  t(*rminal  in  tlie  weerlel,  receiving  36  different  lines, 
whose  e*e>mbine*el  mile*age*  ne)w  a]>|)re)ximate*s  02,000  mile's. 

Fifty  years  age)  the  city  was  regareleel  as  being  unhealthful,  owing 
te)  llu*  vast  swamps  anel  leewlanels  upon  wliie-h  mue*h  e)f  it  was  built. 
As  a  lesedt  e)f  the*  stupeneleuis  weerk  uneleiTaken  te)  remeely  this  con- 
elitie)!!  tlie  e*ity  ne)W  stanels  25  fe*et  abe)ve  the  level  eif  the  lake.  'Phis 
was  ae-e-eunplisheel  graelually  by  eligging  canals  anel  buileling  iip  the 
lower  levt'ls,  at  an  e.\|)eneliture  of  abemt  .850,000.000.  One  lesult 
was  that  the  eleath  rate  has  been  le)wereel  te)  13.5  per  the)usanel,  a 
remarkable  she)wing  fe)r  a  great  city. 

By  1871  the  e*ity  hael  gre)wn  te)  a  pe)pulation  of  300,000,  most  of  the 
p('e)ple  living  in  frame  buildings.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
great  lire  broke  out  which  proveel  to  be  the  most  disastre)us  recordeel 
in  histe)ry  u])  te)  that  time.  It  raged  for  several  elays  anel  before  it 
coulel  be  subelued  nearly  4  square  miles  had  been  burneel  over,  250 
peeeple  had  lost  their  lives,  17,450  builelings  were  destreeyeel,  100,000 
people  rendered  homeless,  and  a  financial  loss  of  §200,000,000  was 
sustained.  A  year  later  the  city  had  been  practically  rebuilt,  50,000 
had  been  added  to  the  population,  every  kind  of  l)usiness  had  taken 


STATK  STKEET,  CUK'AGO. 

This  is  ona  of  the  liusiest  streets  in  the  world,  where  trallic  never  ceases  day  or  niylit.  Surface,  elevated, 
and  underttround  railroads  are  constantly  transportiiiK  passengers  anil  ifeittht,  while  the  street  itself  is 
filled  with  vehicles  of  every  description  and  hurryint;  crowds  of  pedestrians. 


POST-UKKICE  HUIEDING,  CHICAGO. 


t  his  is  a  «ood  exainiile  of  a  modern  Government  I  iiitdinj:.  Itesiiles  fiirnishint'  amiile  facilities  for  Ihe 
tteneral  ixist  ollice,  it  contains  many  other  Government  otiices 


STKKKT  SCKNK  IN 


Tli«>  ('liicat!0  of  to-day  stretches  aloiif;  Lake  Michigan  for  :i(l  miles  and  has  an  area  of  200  sipiare  mdes.  In 
plan  it  is  tienerally  rectanjnilar,  and  the  streets  are  wiile  and  w  ell  paved.  The  creat  |)nhlic  Imildintis  and 
larce  business  lionses.  while  not  as  tall  as  those  of  New  ^'ork.  are  splendid  examples  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion  and  archite<'tur  >.” 


VAN  HI  UKN  STKKKT  UUIDGK,  CIIK'AGO. 

One  of  the  00  bridges  spanning  the  fhicago  Kiver  which  flows  through  the  city.  The  river  formerly  flowed 
into  l.ake  Michigan,  but  by  a  remarkable  engineering  feat  and  tlie  expenditure  of  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  its  course  was  reversed  .so  that  it  now  flows  in  an  opposite  direction  toward  the  Mississippi. 


iiigs,  whilf  the  number  of  students  enrolled  iluring  the  year  1912-13  was  (i.til)2. 
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on  now  lifo.  and  iron  and  stool  hnildint's  woro  roplaoiii''  tlio  fonnor 
framo  strnoturos  in  tlio  hnsinoss  sootion. 

'I'ho  (’hioa<;o  of  to-day  stiotolios  alon<;  Lako  Miohijian  for  30  inilos 
and  has  an  aroa  of  200  s(|naro  inilos.  In  jilan  it  is  *;onorally  roo- 
tanjiular.  and  tho  stroots  aro  wido  and  woll  jiavod.  Tho  "loat  public 
l)uildin<;s  and  laroo  hnsinoss  houses,  while  not  as  tall  as  those  of  Now 
York,  ari'  splendid  examples  of  modern  construction  and  arehiteeture. 
Amon>r  these  may  he  mentioned  the  Masonic  Temple.  302  feet  high, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  83,0003)00.  Tlie  Momnlnoek  is  another  line 
edifice,  which  houses  something  over  O.OOO  workers.  The  largest 
mail-order  and  retail  husiness  eoneerns  in  the  world  are  loeati'd  in 
('hieago  and  give  em|doyment  to  an  army  of  peoph*. 

Smoke,  resulting  from  the  use  of  soft  coal  hy  thousands  of  manu- 
faeturing  plants,  lias  givi'ii  the  city  a  dull-gray  apiiearanee.  The 
street  trallie  is  of  course  enormous,  and  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
congestion  the  eonstruetion  of  underground  fieight  railways  was 
begun  some  years  ago.  At  presiuit  the  hulk  of  the  freight  trallie. 
amounting  to  half  a  million  tons  weekly,  passes  into  and  out  of  the 
city  by  thesi*  subways,  something  over  6.')  miles  long,  which  also  carry 
the  electric  light,  teh'iihone.  and  telegiaph  wires,  thus  relieving  the 
streets  of  such  obstruct  ions. 

Situated  on  navigable  wati'r  and  surrounded  by  a  magnificent 
agricultural  country,  ('hieago  ranks  as  the  world's  greatest  grain 
center,  its  greatest  liv(‘-stoek  market,  its  greatest  meat-packing  city, 
and  its  most  im|)ortant  lumber  market.  The  anuual  grain  receipts 
amount  to  an  average  of  2()().H()0.00()  bushels,  all  of  which  is  handled, 
gradeil,  and  reloaded  by  modern  maehin(*rv.  In  the  meat-packing 
industry  of  the  city  10. OHO. ()()()  head  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are 
slaughtered  annually.  In  the  killing  and  |)r(‘paration  of  a  single  beef 
no  less  than  30  |)ersons  are  employed,  at  20  different  rates  of  wages; 
230  men  dispose  of  10.')  animals  hourly  at  an  av(‘rage  wage  of  2.3  cents 
per  hour.  The  average  cost  ()f  killing  and  pre|)aring  each  animal  is 
estimated  at  40  cents.  The  total  numher  of  people  em|)loyed  in  this 
industry  of  the  city  is  43,000. 

Among  Chicago’s  great  manufacturing  industries  may  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  largest  agricultural  implenuMit  factory  in  existence,  and 
the  Pullman  Car  Co.,  whose  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cal’s  are  to 
he  found  on  practically  every  im])ortant  railway  in  this  country  and 
in  many  foreign  lands  as  well.  The  outimt  of  tlie  city’s  iron  and 
steel  industries  is  estimated  at  8f  1 0,000.000  anuually,  that  of  the 
clothing  industry  at  871.000.000.  wliile  the  anuual  pay  roll  of  all  its 
factories  is  said  to  he  8137,000,000. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  half  of  its  jiojiulation  is  (tf  foreign  birth,  including  representatives 
of  40  different  nations.  There  are  over  .334,000  Ciermans.  234,000 


LINCOLN  PARK,  CIIICAOO. 

Chirat'o  has  ahout  '.H)  parks  of  varying  sizes,  covering  in  all  S.OfK)  acres,  which  serve  as  places  of  recreation 
for  its  three  ami  a  third  millions  of  people,  l^erhaps  the  most  heantifiil  of  all  ths  parks  is  the  one  named 
for  the  martyred  President. 


JACKSON  PARK,  CHlCACiO. 

This  is  another  of  the  city's  large  parks.  It  extends  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  for  several  miles, 
and  its  sandv  heach  alfords  splendirl  bathing  facilities  for  the  general  t)ublic  during  the  warm  months. 
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Irisli,  167, ()()()  Poles,  144,000  Swedes,  41,000  Xorwejjjiaus,  and  26,000 
Italians.  In  the  379  public  schools  may  he  found  thousands  of 
children  win*  never  liear  the  English  language  sjioken  in  their  homes. 

Chicago’s  e.xtensive  park  system  has  given  it  the  name  of  the 
‘‘Garden  City."  In  190S  tlie  acreage  of  jiarks  amounted  t(»  3,179, 
wliile  there  were  61  miles  of  boulevards.  Since  then  other  jiark  im¬ 
provements  have  adiled  greatly  to  these  figures.  Numei'ous  city  im¬ 
provement  and  welfare  societies  are  constantly  active  in  providing 
added  comforts  and  public  conveniences  for  the  benefit  largely  of  tlie 
poorer  classes,  and  for  the  emhellislnnent  of  the  city  generally. 

In  educational  matters  the  city  has  made  wonderful  progress,  its 
puhlic-scliool  system  being  one  of  the  finest  in  tlie  country.  Among 
its  higher  institutions  of  learning  the  University  of  C'hicago,  with  its 
millions  of  endowment  and  thousands  of  students,  takes  the  lead,  hut 
several  other  institutions,  such  as  the  Northwestern  Universit}',  with 
4,090  students,  are  doing  notable  work  along  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  lines.  For  technical  education  in  practical  sidijects  may  he 
mentioned  the  Armour  Institute,  which  has  departments  of  chemical 
engineering,  fire-protection  engineering,  and  other  courses  the  demand 
for  which  has  developeil  with  modern  imlustrial  and  commercial 
progress. 

In  addition  to  its  great  daily  newspapers  there  are  numerous 
magazines  and  periodicals  jmhlished  in  C'hicago,  nearly  every  business 
or  trade  having  its  special  jnihlication.  In  atldition  to  the  English 
papers  those  of  other  nationalities  are  published  in  their  respective 
languages,  giving  the  city  a  cosmopolitan  jiress  excelled  only  by  that 
of  New  York.  The  charitable  work  of  the  city  is  well  organized  and 
there  arc  a  great  number  of  institutions  which  care  for  the  blind,  the 
poor,  the  aged  and  infirm,  while  numerous  independent  societies 
are  doing  effective  work  in  the  same  lines.  One  famous  institution, 
known  as  Hull  House,  supports  educational  classes,  lectures,  con¬ 
certs,  etc.,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  good  not  only  for  the 
city,  hut  to  the  country  as  a  whole  in  its  great  influence  toward  the 
elevation  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  newest  of  all  the  great  witrld  cities,  (.'hicago’s  phenomenal 
>  growth  bids  fair  to  continue,  and  it  is  only  a  ((uestion  of  time  until  the 

*  scores  of  suburban  towns  in  its  vicinity  will  he  taken  into  the  munici¬ 

pality.  The  vast  building  areas  e.xtending  in  three  directions  offer 
great  p(»ssihilities,  and  here  will  he  solved  many  of  the  jirohlems  in¬ 
cident  to  great  congested  communities,  eventually  making  of  t’hicago 
the  model  city  of  the  world. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  MARCH  15,  1915.' 


Apic'iiltiiro.  Impoits  of  tuini'y,  :i .  I>i'C.  JS 


Morkt'l  for  cotton  waste  in  Rosario . Ian. 

Rnivlier  heels.  List  of  jolil  ers .  .Ian. 

Sliippinp  tacs . Ian. 

Copy  of  lioletln  Mensnal  ile  Ksfadlsfii-a  Mimicipal  de  la  Cindail  .Ian. 
<!e  Buenos  Aires,  NovemI  er,  fill  I. 

Hats  and  caps .  Jan. 

Translation  of  circular  leller  which  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  .tires.  1  Jan. 

is  addressinc  to  .tnierican  inannfa''liirers  and  e.xporters. 

Copy  of  lioletfn  .Mensnal  de  K.sladfstica  -tcricola . do. 


L.  .1.  Keena.  consul  yeneral, 
Buenos  .tires. 

Will.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Do. 

Do. 

1..  .1.  Keena.  consul  jieiieral, 
Buenos  .tires. 

Win.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Ro.sario. 

L.  .1.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Buenos  .tires. 

Do. 


IniiMirlafions  of  1  eer.  101 1-IJ. 


Ipecac,  e.vporfs  for  lonl-ioil .  Jan. 

f'rnshin);  cotton  seed .  Ian. 

K  xports  of  crude  riild  er  month  t  ndiii!;  Jar..  SI  lOl.t .  Keli. 


s  .t.  ]..  M.  Cotlschalk,  consul 
ireneral.  Rio cle  Janeiro. 

IS  Maddin  Suinmers,  consul, 
Santos. 

10  .t.  L.  M.  ( ioftschalk,  consul 

general.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

•J,-)  Do. 

■JO  1)0. 

•J  (leo.  II.  I’iek.'rell.  consul. 
I’ara. 


Movements  in  Municipal  Treasury  of  Iipiiqiie,  dttrinj'  monlli  of  i  Fel'. 

December,  1014.  I 

r<)i.oMiii.\.  i 

i  foil 

Denatured  alcohol.  None  manulaetured . '  D-c. 


Low  water  in  Magdalena  Ri\er, 
Furniture . 


Carriages;  ly|ies most  used;  duties;  dealers .  F?' 

Railway  naiterial  and  ei|uipmenl .  Fe' 

I’a|)er  and  stationery  supplies.  Duties .  Fe' 

Market  for  pumps  and  intinping  machinery.  List  of  industrial  Fe' 
estaldishments  in  f'arlayena. 

Pearls  and  mother-of-pearl .  Fel 


David  .1.  D.  .Myers,  consul, 
Iqiiiipie. 

Isaac  .t.  MaiuiiUK'.  consul, 
Barrani|uilla. 

Do. 

Ross  Hazeltine.  consul,  Car- 
tayeiia . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

])(). 

Isaac  .t.  Manninj;,  consul. 
BarraiKitiilla. 


Financial  conditions  in  Costa  Rica .  Feh. 


4  Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul,  San 
Jose. 


Market  for  harness  and  .saddlery .  Feh. 

.tnniial  rei>ort  on  commerce  and  industries  for  11)14 .  Feh. 


2:5  James  L.  Rodpers,  consul 
peneral.  Hahana 

27  R.  .M.  Barfleman,  consul, 
Cienfuepos. 


shoe  polishes .  Jan. 

Pumps  and  pumpinp  machinery.  Dealers .  Feh. 

'  This  <loes  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reiwirls  made  hy  the 
hut  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .tmeriran  ITiion  as  likely 


ltd  Frank  Anderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul,  Puerto  Plata. 

22  ,  Do. 

consular  ollicers  in  Latin  .\merica 
to  1  e  of  service  to  thisorpanization. 
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lU'ixirtx  irccived  up  to  Mun-h  lo.  litlo  -Ooiitiiuiod. 


Wire  nollings,  screen  cloth,  etc.  (little  used) . 

Necessity  for  personal  element  in  entering  markets  in  Ceiha  dis¬ 
trict. 

Market  for  pumps  and  pumi>ing  machinery.  Dealers . 


Fell.  It  K.  .M.  Law  ton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Fell.  22  Walter  F.  Hoyle,  consul, 
t'eiha. 

Fell.  2.'i  John  -V.  Damon,  consul, 
I’uerto  Cortes. 


.\nnual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  hill  first  section. 
.Market  for  pumps  anil  pumping  machinery . 


Crude,  oil  shipments  for  month  of  January,  hU.'i  Tampico. 

.\nnual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  hill . 

.\nnual  report  for  ItHt . 

Shipments  of  leather . 


.Vnnital  report  for  hil4 . 

(irow'th  of  Calexico.  Imports  and  exports. . 


Commerce  and  industries  for  Itilt. 


.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries.  Lower  California,  for 
11114. 

Crude  oil  shipments  from  Tampico  and  Tuxpam  to  Cnited  States 
for  F’eliruary,  Itil.i. 

I’KRt'. 

Commercial  information  liureau  ojiened  at  Callao . 


.  :«)  ifarion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

I.  1  I’hilip  C.  Hanna,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Monterey. 

I.  2  Thomas  IL  Hevan,  consul, 
Tampico. 

I.  4  Ciaston  Schmiitz,  consul, 
.\guascalientes. 

lated.  Thos.  J).  Edwards,  coiasul, 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

I.  hi  .\.  Cordon  Hrown,  consul, 
Mazatlan. 

I.  17  W.  P.  Hlocker,  comsul,  I’ie- 
dras  Xegras. 

1.  20  Claude  E.  (luyant.  vice  con¬ 
sul.  Flnsenada. 

).  23  W.  1’.  Hlocker.  consul,  I’ie- 
dras  Xegras. 

).  27  ;  Claude  FI.  (luyant,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Flnsenada. 

r.  1  Thomas  11.  Hevan,  consul, 
Tampico. 


Jan.  20  ,  William  11.  Handley,  consul, 
Callao. 


Dec.  30  Herman  L.  Spahr,  coiasul, 
.Montevideo. 


Motor  cycles,  imports 


Jan.  2s  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  con.sul, 
j  La  (iiiaira. 

Fell.  4  i  Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


Tlu'  nianufactun'  of  Portland  ('FOMENT  in  tin*  Province  of  San 
Luis  where  vast  deposits  of  material  exist  suitable  for  this  purpose 
is  fast  l)eeonun<i;  an  industry  of  more  than  local  importance.  Sastre, 
Gomez,  Girard  and  others  who  are  en}'a<;ed  in  the  Province  in  develop¬ 
in''  the  cement  industry,  have  petitioned  the  department  of  public 
works  for  a  reduction  in  the  railway  freij'ht  ehargi'd  for  the  transi)orta- 
tion  of  this  article  from  the  places  of  manufacture  to  Buenos  Aires. 
The  petitioners  state  that  if  satisfactory  freifiht  rates  can  he  obtained 
lOO.OOO  tons  of  Portland  cement  can  he  manufactured  in  the  Province 
of  San  Luis  (lurin';  the  (irst  year's  operations,  and  that  in  the  second 
\-ear  the  output  will  he  doubled.  The  parties  in  inten^st  also  indicate 
that  if  conditions  are  favorahh*,  it  is  (piitc*  probable  that  a  large 
amount  of  North  American  capital  will  be  invested  in  this  industry. 
The  Portland  cement  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis 
has  b(‘en.  uj)  to  the  present  time,  of  the  Ix'st  (piality,  and  it  is  prc'- 
dicted  that  with  propcT  encouragenu'nt  on  tlie  part  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  the  domestic  article  can  be  manufactured  at  such 
a  low  cost  as  to  drive  imported  c(‘ment  from  the  markets  of  the 
Republic.  In  1013  the  Argentine  Republic  imported  from  the  Lbiited 
States  60. .506  banvls  of  hydraulic  cement,  valued  at  .SS4,60S,  as 

compared  with  LOSo  harnds.  valued  at  $2,302.  in  1012. - More 

than  100  large  industrial  establishments  located  in  the  Fedc'ral 
capital  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Repiddic  are  using  Argentine 
PETROLEUM  as  a  fuel.  The  sale  of  petroleum  from  the  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  oil  li(‘lds  from  August  1,  lt)14,  to  .lanuary  31  last,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,000  tons  p(>r  month.  Two  tank  vessels  are  occupied 
in  transporting  this  find  from  tlie  deposits  to  Buenos  Aires,  each 
vessel  carrying  about  2,000  tons  of  oil  per  trip.  The  GovernnuMit 
proposes  to  establish  petroleum  storage  tanks  in  Rosario.  Recently 
oil  deposits  were  discovenxl  at  Bahia  Blanca  of  a  (piality  reported 
to  be  ecpial  to  that  obtained  in  the  southern  Territories  of  the 
Republic. — —In  order  to  encourage  the  devedopment  of  the  FISH 
industry  at  Mar  del  Plata,  the  department  of  agriculture  has  arranged 
to  run  a  refrigerator  car  from  that  port  to  Buenos  Aires  and  to 
distribute  fresh  fish  each  morning  to  the  difl'erent  municipal  markets 

of  the  F('deral  capital. - In  1614  the  exports  of  WHEAT  from 

the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  6.5.5, 666  tons,  tlie  exports  having 
been  suspended  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  rc'ferred  to. 

The  c.xports  of  wheat  in  1613  aggregated  2,764,853  tons. - The 

FOREIGN  C'OMMERC'Eof  the  Argentim*  Republic  in  1614  amounted 
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to  621,072,041  gold  pesos  (gold  j)eso  =  S0.965),  made  up  of  imports 
271,817,900  and  exports  349,254,141  gold  pesos.  In  1913  tlie  foreign 
eommeree  aggregated  904,857,089  gold  pesos,  consisting  of  im{)orts 
421,352,542  and  exports  483,504,547  gold  pesos. - A  recent  execu¬ 

tive  decree  puts  at  the  disj)osal  of  tlie  minister  of  foreign  relations 
of  the  Argentine  Kepuhlie  the  sum  of  15,600  pesos,  Argentine  gold, 
to  he  used  hv  the  EMBASSY  in  Washington  in  the  purchase  of 
furniture  and  for  the  repair  of  the  building  in  wliich  the  embassy  is 
located. 


According  to  data  published  in  El  Yiemjx),  a  daily  newspaper  of 
La  Paz,  the  CUSTOMS  REVEXUHS  of  Bolivia  in  1914  amounted 
to  4,943,208  bolivianos  (boliviano— 80.389),  made  up  of  duties  on 
imports,  not  including  surcharges,  storage,  etc.,  3,216,895  bolivianos, 
and  duties  on  exports  1,726,313  bolivianos. - Luis  S.  Crespo,  gen¬ 

eral  secretary  of  the  Cie()gra])hic  Society  of  La  Paz,  has  comj)iled 
ligures  based  on  the  last  ofhcial  census  of  the  Kej)uhlic,  taken  in 
1900,  showing  that  the  population  of  Bolivia  is  2,492,377,  and  the 
average  density  of  ])opulation  per  kilometer  is  1.8.  The  statistics 
also  show  that  the  area  of  Bolivia  is  1,379,015  sfiuare  kilometers 
(532,439  scjuare  miles).  The  area  ami  })o])ulation  according  to  polit¬ 
ical  divisions  are  given  by  Mr.  Crespo  as  follows:  Territory  of  Colonias, 
130,000  s([uare  kilometers,  pojndation,  13,200;  Department  of  La 
Paz,  129,278  scpiare  kilometers,  637,225  inhabitants;  Beni,  264,456 
s(juare  kilometers,  45.990  inhabitants;  Oruro,  49,154  square  kilo¬ 
meters,  123,069  inhabitants;  Cochahamha,  60,418  square  kilometers, 
469,252  inhabitants;  Santa  Cruz,  366,996  square  kilometers.  299,689 
inhabitants;  Potosi,  126,687  square  kilometers,  464,524  inhabitants; 
Chuquisaca,  68,420  s(juare  kilometers,  292,329  inhabitants;  and 
Tarija,  185,606  scpiare  kilometers,  and  147,099  inhabitants.  The 
density  of  population  ])er  square  kilometer,  by  political  divi.sions, 
is  as  follows:  Colonias  Territory,  0.10;  La  Paz,  5.31;  Beni,  0.19; 
Oruro,  2. .50;  Cochahamha,  7.76;  Santa  ('ruz,  0.81  :  Potosi,  3.66;  Chu- 
(piisaca,  4.27;  and  Tarija,  0.80.  Bolivia  is  the  third  country  in 
size  in  South  America,  only  being  e.xceeded  in  area  by  Brazil  and 
Argentina. —  A  recent  report  of  the  constructing  engineer  of  the 
Oruro  to  ('ochahamba  RAILWAY  shows  that  the  rails  have  been 

laid  to  Orcoma,  about  8  kilometers  from  Capinota. - Pedro  Anieeto 

Blanco  has  just  completed  a  detailed  MAP  of  the  Department  of  La 
Paz,  showing  mule  trails,  wagon  roads,  railway  and  telegrajih  lines. 
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towns,  mines,  plantations,  etc. - The  Bolivian  (lovernment  has 

recently  purchased  100. ()(•(»  (piintals  of  ('alifornia  KLOTK  to  he 
ini])orted  for  the  ])urj)ose  of  suj)j)lvinjj  the  needs  of  the  ])eoj)Ie. 
Sixty  thousand  quintals  of  this  flour  is  to  he  delivere<l  in  monthly 
installments  of  2(),()0()  (piintals  durinj;  April,  May.  and  dune  of  the 
present  year.  -Durin<;  the  second  half  of  1914  the  net  jirofits  of 
the  BANK  of  the  Bolivian  Nation  were  l,()2o,060  holivianos  (holi- 
viano=S().38t)) ;  National  Bank  of  Bolivia,  not). 043  holivianos;  Fran¬ 
cisco  Ar<;adona's  Bank,  l()o,449:  tlerman  Transatlantic  Bank,  94,274 ; 

and  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank  of  Bolivia,  32,480  holivianos. - 

Accoriling  to  press  reports  work  is  to  he  renewed  on  the  Quiaca  to 
'Fupiza  KAIIAVAY  in  Aju-il.  191o,  with  construction  material  or¬ 
dered  from  France. - The  Federal  (Jovernment  has  decided  to 

establish  a  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  both  sexes  at  Cmala.  The  stu¬ 
dents  will  he  selected  by  comjietitive  examination  and  their  ex- 
jienses  jiaid  hj'  the  Government. 


The  exports  of  YFKBA  MATE,  commonly  known  as  mate  or 
Paraguayan  tea,  from  Brazil  from  1908  to  1912,  inclusive,  expressed 
in  kilos,  wen*,  resjiectively,  as  follows:  lf)()8,  55, 314. 625;  1909, 
58,017,850;  1910,  59,360,219;  1911,  61,834,446;  and  1912,  62,880,393. 
'I'he  values  of  these  exports  in  gold  milreis  (gold  milreis  =  .80.546) 
from  1908  to  1912,  inclusive,  were :  1908,  14,669,690;  1909,  14,735,893; 
1910.  17,413,792;  1911,  17,628,521;  and  1912,  18,689,493.  The 
principal  ports  from  which  these  exports  were  made  in  1912,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  number  of  kilos  exported,  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  as  follows:  Antonina,  34,956,373;  Paranagua,  9,361,206; 
Porto  Alegre,  8,001,398;  Foz  de  Iguassu,  5,421,742;  Sao  Francisco, 
3,902.647;  Porto  Murtinho,  650,678;  Nhu-Vera,  577,136;  Rio  de 
daneiro,  5,276;  Santos,  3,855;  and  Bahia,  82.  Among  the  important 
mate  producing  centem  of  Brazil  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention: 
Puerto  Artaza,  State  of  Parana,  the  annual  production  of  which  is 
about  1,500,000  kilos.  This  ])lantation,  which  belongs  to  dulio  T. 
Allica,  employs  about  600  laborers.  The  cost  of  clearing  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  for  starting  a  yerha  mate  jilantation  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  estimated  at  about  S25  American  gold  per  hectare.  Ponton 
Aragon,  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  exports  annually  about  6,000,000 
kilos  of  mate.  A  railway  40  kilometers  long  is  being  constructed  in 
this  district  from  San  duan  to  Port  Mongoli  near  the  Guavra  Falls, 
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wliicli,  wluMi  ()|)(‘1um1  to  trallic,  will  jiivatly  facilitate'  the  handlin*;  of 
sliipincnts.  The  plantation  of  Xunez  and  (lihaja  at  Sao  Francisco, 
and  that  of  the  Upper  Parana  Lninlx'r  Co.  at  Kio  Pranco  e'lnploy 
several  luindri'd  laborers.  The  liritania  and  Felicidad  plantations, 
the  former  of  which  is  situated  at  tlie  month  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
River  about  a  lea<;ue  from  the  celebrated  falls  of  this  stream,  are  ve'rv 
promisin';  properties.  The  verba  mate  plantations  at  Santa  Fh'iia 
are  many  lea<;ues  in  extent,  and  the  plantations  at  Itacora  and  Bella 
Vista  ('inploy,  respectively,  about  lot)  and  2))()  laborers.  -Tlie 
(iovernment  of  Brazil  has  authorized  the  introduction  into  tiu' 
country  of  oOO  BKLCilAN  families  to  en<;a<;e  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  at  ('himauchicpie.  Tlu'  State  j;overnm('nt  at  Bahia  has  taken 
steps  to  attract  B('l<;ian  agricnltural  immigrants,  and  is  offerin';  very 
favoral)te  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  inducin';  them  to  locate  in 
that  C’ommonwealth.  The  BCIXIICT  of  Brazil  for  H)lo  amounts 
to  7().!)t)t)  f;old  contos  (SJlJS.TOO.odO),  and  H7S,(S71  pajH'r  contos 
(81)4.71 7, 7r)()),  or  an  ecpiivalent  of  S  1.4:1, 47S,2!)(),  valuin';  the  "old 
(•onto  at  .8546  and  the  |)aper  conto  at  8200.  The  municipal  budget 
for  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  present  year  giv('s  the  estimated 
receipts  at  4:1, OOO  paper  contos  (810,7.o0.000)  and  the  estimak'd 
exjH'nditures  at  42,000  contos  (88.000,000).  Of  this  amount  !),000 
contos  (82.2.^0,000)  have  been  set  aside  for  educational  purposes.  - 
'I'he  ARBITRATION  ('ONVFNTK)N  concluded  ad  referejidum  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  May  1,  lOOO.  between  the  repn'sentatives 
of  the  (lovernments  of  Brazil  and  Panama,  was  ratified  by  the 
(’ongress  of  Panama  on  January  12.  101.5,  and  duly  jmumilgated  by 
the  President  of  that  Republic  on  tlu'  1.5th  of  the  same  month. 


The  Val])araiso  waterworks  have  been  authorized  to  negotiate  a 
LOAN,  secim'd  by  tlu'  State,  for  £  100, 000  at  ti  ])er  cent  inten'st  and 
an  accummulative  amortization  of  1  ])er  cent  ])er  annum.  In  1914 
SHIPS  to  the  number  of  .551  entered  the  port  of  Talcahuano.  Tlu'se 
vessc'ls,  of  which  270  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  re])r('sent('d  a 
carrying  capacity  of  1,208,012  tons,  and  recpiired  cr»'ws  numbering 
41,740  men  for  their  manipulation.  The  foreign  and  coastwise 
freight  unloadc'd  from  tlu'  v('ss('ls  referred  to  aggregat('d  144,049  tons, 
while  the  freight  shipjK'd  out  amounted  to  177,718  tons. —  The 
])otable  WATERWORKS  at  Rengo  were  ojx'iied  to  public  use  in 
January  last. —  The  capital  of  the  h]LE(TRI('  RAILWAY  which 
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runs  from  Santiago  to  Sail  Bornardo  is  1,800, 000  posos  curn'iicv 
(about  8.460, 000).  The  profits  of  tliis  lini'  duriiij;  tho  last  half  of  1014 

won*  11.^,014  pesos  currency  (about  .824,182). -  The  sliipments  of 

XITBATE  from  the  port  of  Mejillones  in  1014  consisted  of  2,604,47.') 
sacks,  widjihinp:  248, 4;)0, 1.50  kilos. —  -A  recent  ehan"e  of  time  table 
of  the  THAXS-AXDEAX  RAILWAY  jirovides  that  the  throujih 
train  from  Valjiaraiso  to  Buenos  Aires  shall  leave  tlie  fornu'r  city  on 
Mondays  at  6  j).  m..  arrivin<i  at  Buenos  Aires,  after  an  all  ni<iht  stop 
at  Los  Andes,  on  Wi'dnesdays  at  7  p.  m.  Tlie  throujih  train  from 
Buenos  Aires  l(‘av(*s  that  city  on  Sundays  at  8.40  a.  m.  and  arriv(*s 
at  Valjiaraiso  on  Mondays  at  10.40  p.  m. —  In  1014  the  exjiorts  of 
COPPER  BCLLIOX  from  Chile  amounted  to  4.57,002  metric  quintals 
as  eomjiared  with  400,140  metric  (piintals  in  1014.  'Phe  decrease  in 
the  exjiorts  was  due  to  the  effects  of  the  European  war. —  In  1014  tin* 
DCTIES  on  imports,  includin';  surchar<;<'s,  collected  by  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  Chih*,  were  4.5, 740, .521  pesos  <;old  (<;old  peso  =  80.46.5).  The 
export  duties  amounted  to  6.5, .506, 040  "old  pesos;  storage  char<;es, 
861,481;  lighthouses  and  buoys,  527,844,  and  consular  fees,  7,246, 
makiu"  the  total  customs  revenue,  in  "old  pesos,  collected  duriii"  the 
year  rehTH'd  to,  112,647,241.  A  HO.SPITAL  for  indi"ent  children, 
foumh'd  by  Mrs.  Leonor  Mascavano  de  \’ar"as  Xovoa,  was  n'cently 
inau"urated  at  Concejicion.  equipped  with  25  beds,  which  number  is 
to  b<'  increased  to  40  as  soon  as  funds  an*  availabh'  for  the  pur- 

pos(‘. - The  STATCE  er(‘ct<'d  in  the  municipal  park  in  Arica  in 

honor  of  the  Chilean  historian,  statesman,  and  author,  Don  Benjamin 

Vicuna  Mackenna,  is  to  be  unveiled  on  June  7,  1915. - The  oflice 

of  the  "eneral  inspection  of  railwavs  of  the  dei)artment  of  public 
works  of  th('  Ciovernment  of  Chih'  has  published  a  PAMPIILE'P 
containiu"  a  map  and  description  of  the  Government-owiU'd  and 
private  railways  of  Chile  at  ]ires<'nt  in  exploitation  and  under  con¬ 
struction.  -Xe"otiations  are  under  way  between  the  Governments 
of  S])ain  and  Chile  lookiii"  to  tlie  estabiishment  of  a  STEAMSHIP 

LIXE  between  the  two  countries. - The  plans  and  estimates  of  the 

Pua-Trai"uen  RAILWAY,  calliii"  for  an  expenditure  of  1,490, 000 
pesos  currency  (peso  =  about  80.20),  have  been  approved  by  the 
consultin';  board  of  the  (hqiartment  of  ])ublic  works.  Bids  for  the 
construction  of  this  line  will  be  recpiested  by  tlie  Government  in  due 
time. 


The  RED  CROSS  of  Bo"ota  has  delivered  to  the  char"e  d’affaires 
of  France  in  Colombia  the  sum  of  18,000  francs  for  aid  to  the  Red 
('ross  of  Paris. - Accordiii"  to  information  published  by  El  Espect- 
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ador.  of  Medolliii,  tlio  EXPORTATION  OF  COFFEE  from  ('olomhia 
to  till'  Fnitod  States  in  1914  amoimted  to  839,543  bags,  as  eomparetl 

witli  752,501  bags  in  1913  and  729,291  in  1912. - The  Oovornment 

lias  (U'creetl  a  NEW  TAX  on  cigarettes,  alcoliol,  and  foreign  liquors. 

On  the  Kith  of  February  the  OPENING  OF  THE  COl'RSES  at 
the  Cniv<‘rsity  of  ('artagena  for  tlie  [iresent  scholastic  year  took 

placi?  with  impressive  ceremonies. - A  conqiany  has  bei'ii  organizeil 

in  Popayan  for  the  establishment  of  a  CENTRAL  ELEC'TRK' 
LlGirr  STATION  for  the  public  and  ])rivate  lighting  of  the  city. 

- The  .North  American  contractors  hired  by  the  city  of  Medellin 

to  install  a  TELh^PllONE  SERVICE  have  already  arrived  and 

begun  work. - On  danuary  14  the  GUNBOAT  Boi.IVAR,  owned 

by  the  National  Government,  was  launched  in  the  bay  of  Cartagena. 

- d'lie  net  ])rofits  of  the  GIRARDOT  RAILROAD  for  the  year 

1914  were  t‘39,216,  as  compared  with  £39,393  in  1913,  £28,436  in 

1912,  and  £26,891  in  1911. - The  governor  of  the  Department  of 

Cauca  has  deidared  open  the  scientific,  industrial,  and  art  contest, 
th(‘  ])rizes  for  which  will  be  awarded  in  Popayan  on  the  5th  of  July 
in  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  El  Palo,  fought 

on  Cancan  territory  during  the  War  of  Independence. - A  strong 

comjianv  has  been  organized  in  Bogota  for  the  exploitation  of 
PUBLIC  snows,  and  they  expect  to  bring  to  Colombia  some  of  the 

best  dramatic  companies  that  can  be  found. - An  executive  decree 

continues  in  force  the  NATIONAL  STAMP  TAX  for  1915.  The 

piice  of  each  sheet  of  stamped  paper  is  20  centavos  gold. - A 

ch'cree  issued  by  the  minister  of  finance  fixes  certain  requirements  for 
o|)position  to  the  granting  of  PUBLIC  LANDS,  and  specifies  the 
<widence  that  must  be  presented  by  instigators  of  such  opposition. 
Another  decree  from  the  same  department  amends  the  regulations 

contained  in  articles  69  and  88  of  the  fiscal  laws  for  1912. - A  recent 

<‘X(*cutiv<‘  decree  fixes  the  net  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  Federal 
BUDGET  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  at  818, 500, 000  gold,  and  estimates 
the  exp<Miditures  as  follows:  Home  government,  84,341,250.64: 
foreign  relations,  8305,474.56;  finance,  81,334,276;  war,  83,559,073.76; 
])ublic  instruction,  81,034,994.70;  treasury,  .85,194,143.50;  and  public 
works,  82,730,786.84.  The  net  amount  of  the  special  credit  budget 
for  the  same  year,  for  the  issue  of  securities  of  the  public  debt,  is  fixed 
at  82,405,000  gold.  If  the  customs  receipts  do  not  produce  a  monthly 
averagi'  of  81,000,000,  the  Government  is  authorized  by  law  to  reduce 

its  expenses  to  the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  that  difference. - 

According  to  a  recent  presidential  decree,  which  modifi(>s  somewhat 
the  TELEGRAPHIC  TARIFF,  the  cost  of  private  telegrams  over  the 
national  lines  will  be  at  the  rate  of  2  centavos  gold  for  each  word,  and 

rates  for  the  press  are  fixed. - On  January  26  the  STATUE  OF 

DR.  JOAQUIN  DE  CAYZEDO  Y  CUERO  was  unveiled  at  Cali  with 
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impressive  eeremonies,  in  the  park  which  hears  liis  name.  — A 
recent  decree estal)lishes  the  SKKVK'E  OF  KXIM^KTS  1\  MKDK’AL 
.iri{ISFl{ri)FX('F.  and  tin*  capital  of  <'acli  l)(‘|)artnu‘nt,  exci'pt 
C'undinamarca,  will  havi'  an  odice  and  two  medical  «'xp«M'ts  appoint('d 
hv  tin*  (lovernnumt.  'I'Ik*  head  oHic(>  will  lx*  at  Hoj^ota  and  itscliief 
will  liave  juris<liction  ovc'r  all  th<‘  olliccvs. 


A  company  lias  lau'ii  formi'd  in  Barcelona  with  tlu'  oliject  of 
dealinfj  »‘xclnsiv('lv  in  ('OS'l'A  KK'AX  FXBOHT  FHODl'CTS. 
sncli  as  c(dl'ee,  cacao,  hith's,  caliimO  woods,  rnhher,  etc.  The  com- 
jiany  pntposes  to  establish  a  market  in  Spain  for  tlu'se  stajih's  similar 
in  importanci*  to  tliosi*  of  London  and  llamhnrj;  hefon*  tlu*  ontliicak 
of  tlie  Fnropean  war.  It  is  reported  that  excellent  transpintation 
facilities  havi'  h(>en  arranjjii'd,  and  that  freijiht,  insiiranci',  and  otlier 
charjjes  will  he  naisonahh*  and  very  favorable  to  shi])p('rs.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  coffee  to  the  Barcelona  markiO  shonhl  he  made  in  sacks 
weijihinj;  50  kilos  net.  It  is  thoujiht  that  while  the  llamhiir*:  and 
London  markets  an*  disturbed  a  lar<;e  part  of  the  commerci*  tliat 
wonld  hav(‘  <;on('  to  tliosi*  |)orts  can  la*  diverted  to  Barcelona  and 

permaiu'iitly  lu'ld  tlu're. - 'I'lie  ni'w  law  rejiulatinj'  the  operations 

of  FIKF  IXSTRAXC’E  com|)anies  reipiin's  the  represi'iitatives  of 
fon'ijjn  companies  to  kei'p  on  di'posit  in  one  of  the  national  hanks 
of  tin*  Repnhlic  a  res(‘rve  fund  of  not  less  than  .S10(),0()0  available 
for  tlu*  imnu'diate  payment  of  iiolicies  in  case  of  losses  by  lin*.  This 
law  was  I'liacted  to  avoid  the  (h'lav  and  difficulty  of  collectin<i  losses 
on  policies  payable  in  foreij;n  countries  and  was  rendered  necessary 

Ix'cause  of  the  disturlx'd  financial  situation  in  Europe. - A  com- 

mittei*  of  jurists  appointi'd  by  tlx*  President  of  the  Republic  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  hill  for  submission  to  (’onjiress  reipiirinj;  that  TAXES  lx* 
])aid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  capital  pos.sessed  by  each 
person,  the  object  l)ein<>;  to  jilace  taxation  upon  the  wealth  of  the 

individual. - The  President  has  jiromuljfated  a  law  providin'!  f'>i' 

the  estahlishnu'iit  of  a  SPE(TAL  FUXl)  for  the  use  of  agriculturists 
and  manufacturei*s  in  securin'!  short-time  loans  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  on  their  jiroducts,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  most  favorahh*  market  conditions  in  disposin'!  of  same.  The 
full  text  of  the  law  in  Spanish  was  published  in  the  Oflicial  Gazette 

of  February  25,  lf)15. - According!  to  jiress  reports  the  Ahanj!ares 

MIXE  win  he  reopened  under  the  direction  of  John  X.  Popham  in 
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.fuiu'  next.  It  is  said  to  Ix'  tlu*  int(‘iition  of  tlio  inanaficMiu'Ut  to 
install  now  luachiiuTV  and  work  tho  iniiu*  on  a  larfjjor  scale  than  cv(‘r 
hi'fon'.  Till'  rnion  mine,  anotlier  promisin*'  jiroperty,  has  been  jihiei'd 
iindi'i-  tlie  manaijemont  of  Enrique  Levefre,  an  able  Panaman  en<;i- 
neer,  who  lias  been  very  sneeessfid  in  the  workinff  of  mines  in  C’osta 
Pica. - An  executive  decree  of  flanuarv  20  last  jirescrihes  that  im¬ 

port  I'rs  of  STEMMED  TOBAtX'O  (tahaeo  desvenado)  for  thi'  manu¬ 
facture  of  cijiars  must  inform  the  tri'asurv  department  of  the  location 
of  till'  factory,  the  machines  employed,  the  numhi'r  of  opi'rators, 
the  capital  invested,  the  factory’s  annual  consumption  of  domestic 
and  imported  tohaeco,  and  the  ipiantity  of  ci<;ars  manufaeturi'd 
annually,  in  order  to  secure  jiermission  for  the  introduction  of  the 
same.  Should  the  data  furnislu'd  ])rove  incorrect,  pi'rmission  to 
inqiort  the  tobacco  will  be  denied.  Eaetories  which  import  stemmed 
tobacco  for  the  manufaeturi'  of  lini'  cigars  are  prohibited  from  selling 
or  usinii;  it  for  any  other  purpose. — ■ — 'Phe  steamship  MnrUi  Quemda, 
which  is  one  of  the  five  vessels  of  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  & 
(Vntral  American  Steamshi|i  Uo.,  is  the  first  merchant  steamer  to 
fly  the  Uosta  Riean  fhi".  The  shi])  is  86(5  feet  lonij  and  has  a  dis¬ 
placement  cajiacity  of  8, ()()()  tons. 


'Phe  lower  house  of  the  ('uban  ('on<;ress  has  passed  a  bill  author- 
iziiifj  the  founding  of  NORMAL  SUIIOOLS  in  the  Republic.  The 
bill  prescribes  that  the  President  shall  be  authorized  to  engage  a  for¬ 
eign  educator  to  found  and  organize  schools  of  this  nature  in  Uuba, 
with  the  object  of  giving  proper  training  to  those  intrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  youth.  Authority  is  also  given  the  executive  to  engage 
a  competent  instructor  to  introduce  the  Montessori  method,  which 

has  given  such  excellent  results  in  many  civilized  countries. - Tlie 

construction  of  the  TRAMWAY  line  in  tlie  city  of  Uardenas  was  com¬ 
menced  toward  the  close  of  February  last,  immediately  after  the 
approval  of  the  plans  bv  the  engineers  representing  the  city  coun¬ 
cil.  A  SUllOOL  OF*  AGRICULTURE  for  students,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  been  started  at  Arte- 
misa,  where  jnipils  from  the  district  schools  will  receive  preparatory 
instruction  which  will  equip  them  for  a  thorough  course  in  modern 
scientific  farming.  The  ground,  which  has  been  donated  to  the  school 
for  agricultural  uses,  will  be  divided  into  small  lots  and  apportioned 
to  individual  students.  Seeds,  fertilizers,  and  instructions  are  to  be 
furnished  and  every  inducement  given  to  encourage  the  pupils  to 
learn  proper  methods  of  cultivation.  The  department  of  agriculture 
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|)r(>|)()s(>s  to  found  other  schools  of  a  similar  kind  at  difl’civnt  places 

thron^hont  the  Kepnl)lic. - The  new  ('THAN  (X)IXS,  consistin'^ 

of  So  j;ohl  pieces.  Si  silver,  and  fractions  of  a  dollar,  are  to  be  jdaced 
in  circulation,  according  to  press  reports,  during  the  latter  part  of 
tlio  present  month.  Tlie  first  shipment  of  this  money  from  the 
L’nited  States,  where  it  was  minted,  will  amount  to  SI, 200,000.  -  - 
l{(‘|)orts  from  the  principal  fruit  centers  of  ('nha  indicate  that  tlu^ 
IMXKAPPLE  and  grapefruit  crops  of  the  Kepnhlic  will  he  excellent 
during  the  present  year.  Shipments  of  pinea])ples  abroad  will  start 
about  the  middle  of  April.  The  grapefruit  produced  is  of  a  fine 
quality  and  of  the  size  desired  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  northern 

markets. - President  Menocal  has  signed  a  decree  creating  a  port 

of  entry  at  dncaro.  Isle  of  Pines.  Arrangements  liave  been  made  to 

open  this  port  to  public  traffic  at  an  early  date. - The  new  law 

governing  the  entry  of  ('IlIXESE  IMMKiKAXTS  into  ('nha  went 
into  effect  on  March  1,  191.').  ruder  tliis  law  (Miinese  immigrants 
are  required  to  give  a  guaranty  of  S.')()()  nmh'r  penalty  of  reemharka- 

tion  to  the  port  from  whence  they  came. - H^ast  Indian  MAXGO 

plants,  repres(*nting  fancy  varieties  of  this  po])ular  fruit,  have  been 
im])orted  into  the  Kepnhlic  and  planted  at  Santa  Barbara,  Isle  of 
Pines.  The  East  Indian  mangoes  are  fiherless  and  of  a  finer  flavor 
than  the  native  (’nhan  mangoes.  A  breadfruit  tree  from  India  has 
also  been  im])orted  and  will  he  set  out  as  an  experimental  plant¬ 
ing. - The  International  Lumber  Go.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which 

has  extensive  holdings  of  HARDWOOD  timherlands  in  Cuba,  includ¬ 
ing  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods,  has  recently  inspected  its 
])roperty  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  exi)loitation  of  same. —  —A 
hill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
('nhan  ('ongress  providing  for  the  foundation  of  a  WOMAX’S  PRO- 
d'EGTR'E  LEAGUE  at  C’ienfiu'gos.  Tlie  secretary  of  pid)lic  instruc¬ 
tion  is  to  liave  educational  direction  of  the  league,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  increase  the  educational  advantages  of  ('nhan  women  and 

especially  of  those  who  earn  their  own  living. - A  MOXUMEXT  in 

honor  of  Estrada  Palma,  first  President  of  the  Republic,  is  planned 
to  he  erected  in  the  city  of  Santiago  with  funds  obtained  by  popular 

subscription. - Trials  made  at  tlie  agricultural  experiment  station 

of  C’uha  in  the  cultivation  of  RIC'E  show  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  with  the  Egyptian  varieties. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  city  council  of  tlie  municipality  of  Santo  Domingo  approved 
a  resolution  on  December  9,  1914,  changing  the  name  of  Garzcue 
Avenue  to  SIMOX  BOLIVAR  AVEXUE,  in  lionor  of  the  great  Vene- 
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zuolan  liberator.  The  avenue  referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

and  best  improved  thoroughfares  that  enter  the  Federal  capital. - 

The  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros, 
contains  in  its  edition  of  January  12  last  the  complete  report  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  Dominican  Railway  to  the  secretary  of  fomento 
and  communications,  giving  an  account  of  the  operation  of  the  railway 

from  August  to  September,  1914. - On  February  1  of  the  present 

year  work  was  commenced  at  La  Vega  on  the  second  section  of  the 
\V.\GON  ROAD  which  connects  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  with  El 
Cibao.  The  section  referred  to  represents  a  distance  of  17  kilo¬ 
meters. - The  governor  of  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo  has 

issued  an  order  requiring  the  closing  of  cafes,  restaurants,  and 
SALOONS  at  1  o’clock  a.  m.  and  prohibiting  the  admission  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  these  resorts  behind  closed  doors.  Public  places  of  this 
kind  which  give  cause  for  the  intervention  of  the  police  to  maintain 
order  are  to  be  closed  and  the  owner  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the 
same  business  witbin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Province  before  the 
e.xpiration  of  a  year.  Saloons  which  receive  minors  unaccompanied 
by  their  parents  or  guardians  are  to  be  closed  definitely.  The  police 
of  the  same  Province  are  instructed  not  to  allow  minors  to  occupy 

seats  in  the  parks  during  school  hours  nor  after  10  o’clock  at  night. - 

For  the  sake  of  economy  the  secretary  of  public  works  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  ruled  that  CONTRACTS  for 
Government  buildings  and  constructions  shall  be  awarded  in  future 
by  means  of  competitive  bids,  and  such  works  shall  not  be  undertaken 
directly  by  the  Government.  Among  the  constructions  wliicli  have 
recently  been  awarded  to  private  contractors  under  this  ruling  may 
be  mentioned  the  Osama  Bridge,  which  is  now'  being  erected  in  the 
Federal  capital,  and  the  telegraph  station  soon  to  be  opened  to  public 

use  in  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. - In  the  different  public  w'orks  now 

being  carried  on  throughout  the  country  over  1,000  men  are  employed, 
which  number,  it  is  said,  w'ill  soon  be  increased  to  over  1,500.  The 
works  under  construction  are  the  following  HIGHWAYS:  From  Santo 
Domingo  to  La  Vega,  from  Azua  to  San  Juan,  from  .Santiago  to  Monte- 
cristi,  and  from  La  Vega  to  Moca  and  Puente  Osama. - At  the  be¬ 

ginning  of  January  of  the  present  year  the  Moca  BRIDGE,  w'hich 
spans  the  river  of  the  same  name,  was  opened  to  public  traffic,  and 
on  the  same  date  the  first  piles  of  the  Osama  concrete  bridge  were 
driven. 
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111  1013  the  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  from  Ecuador  to  Germany, 
the  rnited  States,  France,  England,  and  Colombia  consisted  of 
164,030  kilos,  valued  at  04,373  sucres  (sucre  =  . 50.487),  as  compared 
with  101,180  kilos,  valued  at  7,605  sucres,  in  1912,  or  an  increase  in 
the  exports  of  this  product  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1912,  of  62,850 
kilos  and  86,768  sucres.  The  coast  lands  of  the  Province  of  Manabi 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  there  are 
vast  areas  of  lands  in  the  Republic  where  this  staple  could  be  grown 
to  advantage.  In  1913  the  exports  of  Ecuadorian  cotton  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  31,659  kilos,  valued  at  10,250  sucres. 
The  exports  of  cotton  seed  from  Ecuador  in  1913  amounted  to  158,443 
kilos,  valued  at  8,525  sucres,  as  compared  with  101,189  kilos  in  1912, 
valued  at  7,665  sucres. — — The  earnings  of  the  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
&  POWER  CO.  of  Guayaquil  during  the  last  half  of  1914  amounted 
to  65,246  sucres.  The  company  has  decided  to  expend  29,479  sucres 
in  the  installation  of  Diesel  motors.  James  Puig  Verdaguer  was 

elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  for  1915. - Preparations 

are  being  made  in  Guayaquil  for  the  opening  of  the  Aurora  MILK 
STERILIZING  plant.  Enrique  Gallardo,  the  owner,  has  equipped 
the  plant  with  material  brought  from  the  United  States,  including  a 

boiler  of  a  capacity  of  150  horsepower. - The  BIRTHS  in  tin* 

Canton  of  Quito  in  1914  numbered  5,782,  and  the  deaths  3,949. — 
The  board  of  DIRECTORS  of  the  Coast  Railway  (Ferrocarril  a  la 
Costa)  has  elected  the  following  ofTicers  for  1915:  Julio  Burbano 
Aguirre,  president;  Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno,  vice  president; 
Ricardo  Gonzalez  Rubio,  secretary;  and  Rogelio  Benitez  Icaza,  col¬ 
lector. - The  budget  prepared  by  the  department  of  public  in¬ 

struction  for  the  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  of  the  Provinces  of  the 

Republic  for  1915  amounts  to  1,250,000  sucres. - A  VEGETABLE 

WOOL  known  as  “Lana  de  ceiba”  is  being  produced  in  Ecuador 
and  gives  promise  of  developing  into  an  industry  of  considerable 
volume  and  importance.  In  1912  the  Government  of  Ecuador, 
through  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  investigated  and 
reported  upon  the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  product  and  ear¬ 
nestly  recommended  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  wool  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  the  Republic.  In  1911  the  exports  of  this  wool 
amounted  to  71,445  kilos,  valued  at  27,354  sucres  (sucre  =  .$0,487), 
as  compared  with  61,582  kilos,  valued  at  28,505  sucres,  in  1912,  and 
58,616  kilos,  valued  at  34,462  sucres,  in  1913.  In  1911  the  exports 
of  the  seeds  of  the  ceiba  tree,  from  which  this  wool  is  produced. 
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amountod  to  85,613  kilos,  valued  at  7,144  sucres,  as  compared  with 
21,025  kilos,  valued  at  2,000  sucres,  in  1912.  Vegetable  wool  is  very 
much  appreciated  in  England,  since  it  has  a  fiber  so  similar  to  that  of 
wool  tliat,  according  to  reports,  it  requires  an  e.xpert  to  distinguish 
the  difference.  The  tree  grows  quite  rapidly  in  Ecuador  and  is 

known  by  the  natives  as  silk  flower. - The  PARCEL  POST  service 

between  Ecuador  and  F ranee,  which  for  some  time  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  interrupted,  has  recently  been  ret'stablished.  Both  the 
Panama  and  the  Magellan  Strait  routes  are  being  utilized  in  this 
servir'e. 


Recent  investigations  show  that  there  are  materials  at  hand  in 
the  Department  of  Guatemala  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior 
quality  of  CEMEiNT.  The  factory  of  Carlos  F.  Novella  &  Co., 
located  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  is  using  tliis  mate 
rial  and  is  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale  Portland  cement  of  ai 
excellent  quality,  equal,  it  is  said,  to  the  best  imported  article,  and 
having  a  minimum  resistance  of  45  kilos  per  square  centimeter.  A 
concession  has  been  granted  to  the  firm  mentioned  to  enlarge  ils 
factory  to  a  producing  capacity  of  from  60,000  to  100,000  barreb 
of  cement  per  annum,  which  it  proposes  to  do  as  soon  ns  there  is 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  financial  situation  at  home  and  abroad 
Novella  &  Co.  intend  at  a  later  date  to  engage  on  a  largo  scale  in 

tlie  construction  of  cement  buildings  in  Guatemala. - The  Presi- 

dei\t  of  Guatemala  has  approved  the  by-laws  of  the  Mutual  SAV¬ 
INGS  AND  BENEFPr  SOCIETY,  entitled  “  12  de  Octubre,”  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  laborers’  union  residing  in  the  capital  of 
tlie  Republic. — —The  municipality  of  Mazatenango  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  appropriate  5,000  pesos  toward  the  expenses  of  holding  a 
FAIR  in  that  city. - With  the  object  of  encouraging  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  commerce  and  agriculture  and  in  order  to  avoid  temporary 
difficulties  in  the  importation  of  jute  sacks.  President  Estrada 
Cabrera  has  issued  a  decree  reducing  the  DUTY  ON  SACKS  of 
heavy  cotton  cloth,  suitable  for  use  in  exporting  coffee  and  similai 

products,  from  30  centavos  to  2  centavos  per  kilo. - During  the 

last  half  of  1914  the  NET  EARNINGS  of  the  Bank  of  Guatemala 
were  1,927,146  pesos;  those  of  the  American  Bank,  1,004,356  pesos; 
the  International  Bank,  356,756;  and  those  of  the  Occidental  Bank, 
1,842,309  pesos. - A  PALACE  OF  MINERVA  has  just  been  com¬ 

pleted  at  Izabal.  Tbe  building  is  40  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  has 
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six  columns  on  each  side  20  feet  high,  and  a  roof  1 1  feet  high.— — 
GOVERNMENT  LANDS  in  Guatemala  may  he  obtained  hy  actual 
settlers  at  the  rate  of  550  pesos  national  currency  (about  S:J5)  per 
caballeria  (33.3  acres),  the  maximum  quantity  allowed  to  any  one 
person  being  15  cahallerias.  Agriculture  is  the  ])rincipal  source  of 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  valleys, 
coasts,  and  level  table-lands  are  exceedingly  fertile.  Tliere  aie  large 
regions  distant  from  the  centers  of  population  that  are  practically 
unexplored,  and  a  variety  of  climates  can  he  found  in  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands  arc  available  for  settlement  and  colonization.  — -The 
consul  of  Guatemala  in  London  has  contracted  with  Miss  dessie 
Eltringham  to  take  charge  of  the  Practical  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
in  the  Federal  capital  for  another  period  of  two  years. - Tlie  muni¬ 

cipality  of  Guatemala  has  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  increase  its  indebtedness  witli  the  Occidental  Baid\  from 
600,000  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  1,500,000  pesos,  to  he  used 
in  paying  the  debts  of  the  municipality  and  in  completing  public 
works  already  planned. - Dr.  Cesar  Sanchez  Niihez,  consul  of  Gua¬ 

temala  in  Bogota,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  CON.SIJL 
GENERAL. 


According  to  information  furnished  The  Bi  i.i.etin'  by  Mr.  dolin  B. 
Terres,  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Principe,  the  (T  STGM- 
IlOUSE] REVENUES  of  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  from  October  1, 
1912,  to  September  30,  1913,  amounted  to  84,204,798.39  American 
gold,  82,390,180.65  being  derived  from  exports  and  81,814,617.74 
from  imports.  The  average  rate  of  exchange  during  the  year  was 

350  per  cent. - A  NEW  PAPER  entitled  “The  Haitian'’  lias 

made  its  appearance  at  Puerto  Principe  under  the  management  of 

Mr.  Thos.  A.  Vilmenay. - The  brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 

have  just  published  a  new  MAP  of  Haiti,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 

National  Schools. - An  executive  decree  of  .lanuarv  27  orders  that 

from  that  date  all  the  CUSTOMHOUSE  DUTIES  on  exportation 
and  the  45  per  cent  additional  tax  in  American  gold  on  importation 
must  he  delivered  for  the  State’s  account  in  Puerto  Principe,  flacmel, 
Jeremie,  Cayes,  Aquin,  Miragoane,  Petit  Goave,  and  St.  Marc,  at 
the  commercial  or  banking  houses  which  the  secretary  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  will  designate.  These  duties  will  he  paid  half  in  American  gold 
and  half  in  certificates  of  the  treasury  or  in  hank  notes  of  the  new 
issue  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  5  gourdes  for  each  dollar - A 
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decree  of  January  22  provides  that  the  BOND  ISSUE  shall  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  a  commission  composed  of  six  delegates  from 
the  department  of  the  treasury  and  six  merchants.  Each  treasury 
bond  shall  hear  the  signatures  of  a  treasury  delegate  and  a  commer¬ 
cial  delegate. - An  executive  decree  of  February  3  authorizes  the* 

secretary  of  the  treasury  to  have  collected  for  the  State’s  account  by 
the  banking  or  commercial  houses  that  he  shall  name,  all  the  REVE¬ 
NUES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC,  and  further  provides  that  a  special 
account  he  kept  of  the  different  sums  aflected  by  conventions  or 
laws  in  order  that  they  may  be  delivered  in  a  legal  way  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  bondholders.  The  receipt  blanks  for  the  part  of  the  duties 
to  be  collected  by  these  houses  will  be  delivered  at  Puerto  Principe 
by  the  special  commission  of  the  Government  accredited  to  the 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  at  Jacmel,  (’ayes,  Aqiiin,  Jeremie, 
Petit  Goave,  Miragoane.  and  St.  Marc  the  delivery  will  be  made  by 
the  special  delegates  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  in  their 

absence  by  the  fiscal  agent. - The  minister  of  finance  has  informed 

the  public  that  the  TREASURY  BONDS  whose  issue  was  author¬ 
ized  by  decree  of  January  27,  and  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
same  date,  will  be  signed  by  MM.  T.  A.  Dupiton,  J.  C.  Luterriere,  C. 
Dautant,  Clement  Maignan,  Ernest  Malval,  and  Damocles  Asccncio, 
as  fiscal  delegates:  and  by  the  following  merchants:  MM.  Henri 
Brisson,  Victor  Gentil,  Seymour  Polynicc,  Fredericpie  Gaetjens, 
Albert  Ilorelle,  and  St.  Louis  Jean.  The  department  of  finance  fur¬ 
ther  informs  the  public  of  the  names  of  the  banking  and  commercial 
houses  that  wiU  collect  the  customhouse  duties,  for  imports  as  well 
as  exports,  and  the  rest  of  the  national  revenues  which  will  be  col¬ 
lected  in  the  future  for  the  account  of  the  Government.^— According 
to  Le  Matin,  Mr.  \V.  11.  Williams  has  been  appointed  MANAGER 
of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic. 


The  National  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Trujillo  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  GASEOUS 

WATERS. - According  to  a  report  of  the  department  of  fomento, 

public  works,  and  agriculture,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
NATIONAL  RAILWAY  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to 
768,044  and  748,301  pesos  (peso  =  $0,365),  respectively,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  19,743  pesos.  The  gross  receipts  of  this  railway  from  the 
time  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  to  July  31,  1914,  amounted 
to  1,520,649  pesos.  The  value  of  the  material,  rolling  stock,  tools. 
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Utensils,  and  annexes  of  this  company,  includiiifi  the  Ulna  Bridge,  is 
3,008,413  pe.sos.  —The  DEPARTMENT  OF  ATLANTIDA,  which 
has  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at 
15,000,  has  only  205.5  kilometers  of  constructed  railways.  Athintida 
IS  a  rich  fruit-producing  section  of  the  Republic,  and  one  of  the  largest 
banana  centers  in  the  world.- — -The  POSTAL  REVENUE  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to  131,659  pesos,  and  the  expen¬ 
ditures  to  128,023  pesos,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi¬ 
tures  of  3,636  pesos.— — -The  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM  of  Honduras 
comprises  259  oflices  and  has  wires  extending  a  distance  of  6,980 

kilometers. - The  TELEPHONE  system  of  the  Republic  has  134 

offices  and  341  kilometers  of  telephone  lines.  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  luis  telephone  service  with  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
'•ountry.  To  better  improve  the  service,  there  has  recently  been 
installed  in  the  Federal  capital  a  central  office  arranged  for  300  wire 
iHUinoctions.- — -The  Government  of  Honduras  paid  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Salvador  35,353  pesos  for  CABLE  service  durijig  the  fiscal 
year  1913-14.  -  The  receipts  of  the  department  of  TELhiGRAPHS 

in  1913-14  amounted  to  614,660  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  to 
404,847,  or  a  net  profit  of  209,813  pesos. - The  value  of  the  equip¬ 

ment  of  the  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  systems  of  the 

Republic  on  July  31,  1914,  was  717,003  pesos. - -The  report  of  the 

department  of  public  works  and  AGRICULTURE  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913-14  states  that  there  was  considerable  progress  in  Honduras 
along  industrial  and  agricultural  lines  during  the  period  referred  to, 
especially  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country,  and  that  four  Depart¬ 
ments,  namely,  Atlantida,  Cortes,  Yoro,  and  the  Islands  of  Bahia, 
exported  8,866,497  hunches  of  bananas  and  12,949,786  coconuts  dur¬ 
ing  that  year.  Experiments  are  being  made  in  the  Department  of 
del  Valle  with  new  products,  such  as  henequen,  and  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained. — — Desiderio  Alvarez  has  requested 
authority  from  the  municipal  hoard  of  La  Ceiba  to  construct  a 
RURAL  TRAMWAY,  using  electricity  or  gasoline  as  a  motive  power, 
from  the  beach  in  that  city  to  tlie  Congregal  River,  with  the  privilege 
of  extending  the  roadbed  through  such  of  the  streets  of  La  Ceiba  as 
may  he  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  line. 
The  city  is  asked  to  cede  the  right  of  way  through  its  streets  and 
lands  and  to  give  permission  to  use  for  construction  purposes  the 
sands,  stone,  and  wood  found  on  the  lands  of  the  municipality.  The 
concessionaire  offers  to  commence  work  within  five  months  from  the 
approval  of  the  contract,  the  term  of  which  is  to  he  20  years,  and  to 
pay  to  the  municipality  8  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  enterprise. 
Request  is  made  for  exemption  from  taxation  and  duties  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  tramway  and  for  the  free  importation  of  construction 
material,  equipment,  etc. 


The  imports  of  GUAYULE  rubber  from  Mexico  into  tlie  United 
States  in  191 1,  1912,  and  1913,  timounted,  respectively,  to  19,749,522, 
13,966,674,  and  10,218,191  pounds,  valued,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
at  $10,443,157,  $6,344,201,  and  $4,329,483.  The  imports  of  the 
guayule  plant  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  in  1909,  1910,  1911, 
1912,  and  1913,  in  [)ounds,in  the  order  named,werc  945,789;  1,146,193; 
149,621;  2,000;  and  244,335,  valued  at,  respectively,  $18,490,  $33,462, 
$6,650,  $15,  and  $14,725.  According  to  press  reports  the  guayule- 
rubber  industry  in  the  Torreon  district  of  Mexico,  which  has  been 
inactive  for  a  long  time,  is  soon  to  be  revived  and  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tories  opened.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co.,  a  United  States  corporation  with  large  interests  in  the  guayule 
fields  of  Northern  Mexico,  will  again  become  an  active  proilucer  of 
this  product.  Lands  along  certain  parts  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
Mexico  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  adjoining  Texas,  espeidally  in  the 
upper  Kio  Grande  region,  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the 
shrub.  Recently  an  Akron,  Ohio,  syndicate  leased  several  million 
acres  of  land  near  Marathon,  Tex.,  for  12  years  for  the  ])urpose  of 

cultivating  the  plant. - A  congress  of  SCHOOL-TEACHERS  of 

of  the  State  of  Vera  Ciatz  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
government  in  the  cit)*^  of  Vera  Cruz  on  Februaiy  15,  1915.  Matters 
concerning  the  reorganization  of  public  instruction  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz  were  discussed.  The  teacliei's’  union  recommended  a 
number  of  reforms,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  study  of  tire 
Mexican  child,  its  needs  and  education;  the  founding  of  scliools  for 
adult  workmen;  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers  on  merit 
alone,  and  the  payment  of  adequate  salaries  to  teachers. - GAM¬ 

BLING  has  been  prohibited  in  Merida,-  Yucatan.  Violators  of  the 
law  are  subject  to  imprisonment  for  30  days,  the  payment  of  a  fine 
of  from  100  to  1,000  ])esos,  the  closing  of  gambling  houses  and  the 
confiscation  of  pei’sonal  property  found  on  the  premises. - The  gov¬ 

ernor  of  tile  State  of  Oaxaca  has  prohibited  the  EXPORTATION 

from  that  Commonwealth  of  beans,  corn,  wheat,  and  other  cereals. - 

The  National  LOTTERY  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  togethei  with  its 
agencies  throughout  the  Republic,  has  been  closed  by  the  authorities 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  morals  and  the  public  interests 
of  the  people.  The  gambling  houses,  saloons,  and  immoral  picture 

shows  in  the  Federal  District  have  also  been  closed. - Steps  have 

been  taken  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of 
Mi'xico  looking  to  the  sending  of  100  TEACHERS  of  the  Federal 
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District — 50  men  and  50  women — to  the  United  States  to  study  in 

that  country. - A  new  DIVORCE  law  lias  been  proclaimed  in  the 

State  of  Tabasco. - -The  EXPRESS  company  at  Vera  Cruz  has 

issued  an  order  not  to  (h'liver  at  the  residence  of  consignees  packages 
weighing  more  than  5  kilos. 


)  OC>  • 
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According  to  the  Bluefields  American,  the  POTOSI  MINE  at 
Siuna  has  been  sold  to  the  Tunky  Mining  ('o.,  a  Philadelphia  corpora¬ 
tion,  for  S400,000.  The  Tunky  Mining  Co.,  which  is  capitalized  at 
SI, 000, 000,  proposes  to  improve  transportation  facilities  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  referred  to  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire  Prinsapolka  VtiUey  will 
be  benefited.  The  company  intends  to  exploit  the  mines  on  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore,  using  modern  methods  and  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery.  La  Luz  and  Los  Angeles  Mining  Cos.,  two  important 
mines  located  in  the  same  mining  zone,  are  cooperating  with  the  Tunky 
Mining  C’o.  in  its  endeavor  to  improve  business  at  Siuna,  Wany,  and 
other  towns  of  the  Prinsapolka  Valley.  The  district  referred  to  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  gold,  and  this  metal  is  being  mined  in  paying  quan¬ 
tities  not  only  from  ledges  but  from  alluvial  beds  in  the  valley  and 

surrounding  country. - The  value  of  property  in  the  Department  of 

Managua  subject  to  the  direct  tax  is  more  than  $5,000,000.  An 
executive  decree  of  February  11,  1915,  amends  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  DIRECT  TAX  LAW  so  as  to  require  the  posting  of  dupli¬ 
cate  lists  in  the  ollicc  of  the  governor  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  in 
interest  and  adds  the  following  clause  to  article  18:  “At  the  same 
time  the  interested  parties  shall  be  notified  of  the  assessment  by 

blanks  printed  in  the  form  ordered  by  articles  24  and  25.” - A  law 

of  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua,  promulgated  February  5,  1915,  con¬ 
cerning  MARITIME  SHIPPING,  prescribes  that  vessels  flying  the 
flag  of  any  of  the  five  Republics  which  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  the  ports  of  Nicaragua  and  ports  of  Central 
America  and  Panama  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  port  dues, 
incluiling  sailing  permits  and  per  capita  tax  on  the  crews,  provided 

always  that  said  vessels  carry  the  national  mails  free  of  charge. - 

The  House  of  Deputies  has  passed  a  bill  extending  the  MORATORY 
LAW  to  December  31,  1915.  The  moratorium  includes  debts  in 

national  currency  or  gold,  whether  domestic  or  foreign. - The 

municipal  governments  of  the  cities  of  Managua  and  Leon  have 
ordered  a  large  supply  of  foreign  CORN.  This  corn  will  be  sold  to 
consumers  at  cost  in  the  city  markets. - New'  MAHOGANY  camps 
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have  recently  been  opened  up  by  the  Belanger  Co.,  of  Bluelields.  One 
of  these  camps  is  at  Baiun,  near  the  headwaters  of  tlie  Mico  River,  a 
short  distance  from  La  Libertad.  Another  is  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Siquia  River  and  a  third  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  not  far  from 

the  source  of  the  Kuringwass  River. - Tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 

passed  a  bill  extending  the  time  for  the  free  introduction  of  generators, 
lamps,  and  otlier  accessories  for  ACETYLENE  illumination. 


A  BOULEVARD  25  feet  wide  is  j)lanned  to  be  constructed  from 
Ancon  to  Balboa  Heights  and  town  site,  and  work  has  been  begun 
on  the  same  by  the  bureau  of  municipal  engineering.  This  roadway 
is  to  be  asphalted  and  when  completed  will  be  the  finest  piece  of  road 
construction  on  the  Isthmus.  The  thoroughfare,  which  passes  through 
Bishops  Hollow  and  by  the  insane  asylum,  has  easy  grailes,  and  the 
unimproved  road  is  now  preferred  by  foot  passengers  and  vehicles  to 
the  upper  road  which  runs  through  the  hospital  grounds  and  around 
the  Goethals  residence,  and  which  is  also  to  be  widened  and  asphalted. 
The  upper  road,  while  more  j)icturesque,  has  steeper  grades  and 
sharper  curves,  and  is  less  suitable  to  automobile  and  carriage  traflic. 
The  boulevard  will  have  parking  on  the  sides,  and  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  are  to  be  artistically  set  out,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  highway 
will  increase  with  time.  It  is  also  planned  to  widen  to  25  feet  some 
of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity.  Tlie  improvements  contemplated  will 

make  of  the  locality  one  of  tiie  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  Isthmus. - 

Tennessee  capitalists  interested  in  the  COCONUT  business  recently 
visited  the  Republic.  The  coconut  trade  of  Banama  is  carried  on 
largely  with  the  United  States  and  is  growing  in  importance.  The 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  coconuts  from  Panama  during  the 
years  1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  were,  in  tlie  order  mentioned,  as  follows: 
S192,339,  S92,627,  i52l4,599,  S161,849,  and  §244,901,  the  imports  of 
this  article  being  the  largest  made  by  tlie  United  States  from  any  of 

the  Central  American  countries  with  the  exception  of  Honduras. - 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  authorizing  tlie  municipalities  of  the 
Republic  to  tax  RETAIL  STORES  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  1  nor 
more  taau  100  balboas  per  month,  according  to  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted. - The  Congress  of  Panama  has  established  the  new 

Province  of  Azueros,  the  capital  of  which  is  Chitre. - A  recent  law 

enacted  by  Congress  reserves  to  the  nation  the  exploitation  of  deposits 
of  PETROLEUM  or  natural  gas  which  have  not  been  legitimately 
acquired  by  private  persons.  The  President  is  empowered  to  grant 
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exploration  and  exploitation  permits  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government,  no  exjdoration  contract  to  cover  more 
than  an  area  of  10  hectares.  Discoverers  of  petroleum  or  gas  are 
required  to  immediately  report  same  to  the  treasury  department. 
Fhe  executive  is  also  authorized  to  make  exploitation  contracts  for 
t(>rms  not  exceeding  10  years.  Machinery  for  use  in  the  exploitation 
of  petroleum  and  gas  deposits  is  admitted  free  in  one  single  ship¬ 
ment,  and  the  output  of  the  crude  or  refined  ])roduct  is  not  subject 

to  an  export  ta.x. - The  new  PUMPING  PLANT  at  Gamboa  has 

been  completed  and  is  now  in  operation.  This  station  supplies  water 
to  the  basin  on  the  hill  at  Miraflores,  from  whence  it  flows  by  gravity 
to  Ancon,  Balboa,  and  Panama.  The  filtration  plant  is  expected  to 
he  in  operation  soon,  which  will  enable  filtered  Chagres  River  water 
to  circulate  through  the  water  mains  of  the  city  of  Panama. 


The  Sociedad  Ganadera  del  Paraguay  (LIVE  STOCK  Co.  of  Para¬ 
guay)  has  been  reorganized  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  scope 
of  its  activities.  The  company  proposes  to  greatly  enlarge  its  busi¬ 
ness,  and  has  solicited  the  following  franchises  from  the  Government: 
Franking  privilege,  both  mail  and  telegraph,  for  the  company  and  its 
agents  throughout  the  Republic;  authority  to  deal  direct  with  the 
bureau  of  bacteriology,  the  department  of  fomento,  the  bureau  of 
statistics,  and  the  chief  rural  political  officials  of  the  country.  The 
company  has  planned  to  take  a  complete  census  of  the  live  stock  of 
Paraguay,  and  to  collect  in  detail  agricultural  and  other  statistics 

bearing  upon  the  industries  of  the  country. - A  municipal  decree 

of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  changes  the  name  of  Matheus  Street  to 
PARAGUAY  STREET.  The  minister  of  Paraguay  in  Brazil  was 
officially  advised  of  the  naming  of  a  street  in  the  capital  of  that 
Republic  in  honor  of  the  Paraguayan  nation  and  people.— — G.  L. 
Rickard,  an  American  citizen,  has  solicited  a  concession  from  the 
Gongress  of  Paraguay  for  the  establishment  in  Asuncion  of  a  meat 
REFRIGERATING  PLANT.  If  the  concession  is  granted,  the  peti¬ 
tioner  proposes  to  form  a  company  in  the  United  States  with  a  capital 
stock  of  SI, 500, 000,  one-fourth  of  which  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  in 
Paraguay.  The  minimum  capacity  of  the  I'cfrigerating  plant  is  to 
be  300  animals  per  day,  the  plant  to  he  ready  within  two  years  after 
the  granting  of  the  concession  under  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the 
concession  should  this  provision  not  be  complied  with.  The  peti¬ 
tioner  requests  exemption  from  Federal  and  municipal  taxes  now  in 
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force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  imposed,  for  a  term  of  25  years. 
A  request  is  also  made  for  the  free  importation  of  materials,  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.,  necessary  for  tlie  construction  of  the  plant. - The  muni¬ 

cipal  authorities  of  Asuncion  have  issued  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  sale  of  MILK  in  the  Federal  capital.  Persons  who  engage 
in  this  occupation  are  required  to  secure  a  license,  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  sell  or  deliver  milk  from  door  to  door  a  certificate  from  the  health 
authorities  must  also  be  procured,  together  with  an  identification 
book  registered  and  sealed  by  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  office 
of  the  municipality.  All  venders  of  milk  are  required  to  furnish  sam¬ 
ples  to  the  milk  inspectors  for  analysis  when  requested  to  do  so. 
The  sale  of  skimmed  or  watered  milk  or  milk  containing  deleterious 

substances  is  strictly  prohibited. - The  by-laws  of  the  corporation 

entitled  “La  Higiene”  (The  Hygiene),  a  stock  company  recently 
organized  in  Paraguay  for  a  term  of  25  years  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  cleaning,  pressing  and  DYEING  in  the  city  of  Asuncion, 
have  just  been  published.  The  initial  or  preferred  capital  stock  of 
the  company  is  S25,000  sealed  gold,  divided  into  250  shares  of  SI 00 
each.  This  amount,  howev^er,  may  be  increased  to  S50,000,  at  the 
option  of  the  board  of  directors,  by  the  issuance  of  $25,000  in  common- 
stock  shares.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  company  and  recognized  it  as  a  juridic  entity.— — In 
October,  1914,  the  exports  of  HIDES  from  Paraguay  numbered 
13,232;  in  November,  8,848;  in  December,  12,778,  and  in  January, 
1915,  19,438. - The  first  exports  of  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  from  Para¬ 

guay,  amounting  to  6,685  sacks,  took  place  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  1914. 


On  February  19  of  the  ])resont  year  the  following  CABINET, 
appointed  by  the  Provisional  President,  Gen.  O.  R.  Benavides,  took 
tlie  oatli  of  office  in  the  Cajiitol  at  Lima:  Col.  Carlos  I.  Abrill,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council  and  minister  of  war  and  marine;  Dr.  Solon  Polo, 
minister  of  foreign  relations;  Sr.  Victor  R.  Benavides,  minister  of 
interior  (gobierno);  Dr.  Placido  Jimenez,  minister  of  justice;  Sr. 
Enrique  Oyanguren,  minister  of  finance;  and  fmgineer  Sr.  Francisco 

Alayza  y  Paz  Soldan,  minister  of  fomento. - The  Peruvian  Congress 

has  enacted  a  law  exempting  from  Federal  taxation  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  February  10,  1915,  all  articles  produced  in  the  valleys 
of  Paucartambo  and  Macapata,  Provinces  of  Paucartambo  and 
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Quispicanchis. - Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  STATUE  of 

Grand  Marshal  Ramon  Castilla,  which  is  to  bo  erected  by  the,  munici¬ 
pality  of  Lima  in  Merced  Park,  in  the  Federal  capital.  The  height 
of  the  statue  is  to  be  4  meteors  60  centimeters. - A  law  has  been  pro¬ 

mulgated  imposing  a  tax  on  manufactured  TOBAt'CO.  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  equal  to  20  per  eent  of  the  amount  of  tlx*  sales.  The  law 

became  effective  on  February  4  last. - 'Fhe  Congress  of  Peru  has 

passed  a  law  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  sell  GUANO 

to  agriculturists  who  apply  for  same  for  use  as  a  fertilizer. - The 

decna*  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  RICE  has  been  modified  so  as 
to  allow  ex])orts  of  tliis  cereal  not  excec'ding  30,000  sacks  of  the 

domestic  product. - The  assets  of  the  Italian  BANK  of  Lima  on 

January  31,  1015,  were  £2,027,8t>2.  The  capital  of  this  bank  is 
£200,000,  and  the  reserve  fund  £01,235.  The  sight  deposits  at  the 
time  mentiom'd  were  £637,787,  and  the  time  deposits  £480,275.  The 
bank  has  a  mortgage  department  which  has  outstanding  loans  on  real 
property  aggregating  £104,276,  and  cedulas  (bonds)  in  circulation 
amounting  to  £104,530. - The  LAUNCH  General  Castilla,  con¬ 

structed  in  the  Unitetl  ^States  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  Peru,  has 
just  arriv<^d  at  Callao.  This  launch  is  about  13  meters  long,  2.89 
meters  wide,  has  a  draft  of  91  centimeters,  and  a  maximum  speed  of 

22  kilometers  per  hour. - One  of  the  most  promising  Sl'GAR-CANE 

producing  regions  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  is  situated  in  the  Callejon 
de  Iluaylas  Valhiy,  Province  of  Iluaylas,  near  the  city  of  Caraz,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2,200  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  over 
200  years  this  valley  has  been  planted  to  sugar  cane,  and  while  fairly 
good  results  are  obtained  from  the  two  species  of  cane  grown,  known 
as  India  and  Crc'ole,  it  is  believed  by  experts  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  that  other  varieties  of  sugar  cane  would  thrive  to  greater 
advantage  in  that  region  and  yield  huger  returns.  Experiments 
recently  made  witli  Cuban  sugar  cane  were  most  successful,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  looking  to  the  planting  of  considerable  areas  in  that 
variet^^  The  climate  of  this  section  is  good,  and  with  a  little  effort, 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  a  change  in  the  variety  of  cane  grown  a  largo 
increase  would  undoubtc'dly  result  in  the  pi-oduction  of  sugar.  The 
Government  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
e.very  branch  of  agidcult  ure,  and  is  furnishing  fertilizers  (guano)  at 

cost  to  farmei’s  who  desire  to  use  t  in  enriching  the  soil. - A  largo 

quantity  of  COPPER  ORE  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  at 
the  Anta  mine,  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district,  some  of  the  veins  being 
50  centimeters  thick  by  8  meters  wide,  containing  ore  assaying  from 
4  to  20  per  cent  copper.  A  special  smelter  for  treating  these  ores  is 
to  be  erected  at  tho  mine  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,400. 


I 


SALVADOR 


The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Sal¬ 
vador  has  established  a  graded  system  of  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
throughout  the  country  divided  into  the  following  classes:  Kinder¬ 
garten,  three-year  course,  age  of  pupils  3  to  6  years;  primary  school, 
three-year  course,  age  7  to  9  years;  secondary  school,  three-year 
course,  age  10  to  12  years,  and  high  school,  two-year  course,  age 
13  to  14  years.  Promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  is  made  on 
the  records  of  the  pupils  at  stated  intervals  in  strict  accord  with  the 
attainments  of  the  individual  students.  The  object  at  all  times  will 
be  to  impart  knowledge  to  the  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  them 
for  passing  successively  from  the  lower  to  tlie  higher  grades  in  accord 
witli  the  merit  system.  In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned,  the 
State  proposes  to  maintain  in  the  larger  cities  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  workmen  who  desire  theoretical  instruction  in  the  branches  in 
which  tliey  are  engaged.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  assist  back¬ 
ward  students  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they 
study,  and  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  making  up  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  such  students  and  in  promoting  them,  wlien  qualified, 
into  the  higher  grades.  The  schools  in  the  cities  of  San  Salvador, 
Santa  Ana,  Sonsonate,  and  San  Miguel  are  to  be  reorganized  without 
delay,  and  this  organization  is  to  extend  to  the  schools  of  tlie  different 
departments  of  the  Republic  as  soon  as  time  and  circumstances  will 
permit.  Tlie  selection  of  teachers  for  these  schools  will  be  made  by 

competitive  examination. - Tlie  decree  changing  the  standard  for 

the  sale  of  LIQUORS  from  bottles  to  liters  w'cnt  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  the  present  year,  the  tax  on  their  manufacture  and  sale  being 
levied  from  the  date  mentioned  at  so  much  per  liter  instead  of  per 
bottle  as  formerly. — — In  1913  there  were  registered  in  the  Republic 
of  San  Salvador  27  TRADE-MARKS  and  7  patents,  as  compared 
with  83  trade-marks  and  4  patents  in  1914.— — The  President  of  the 
Republic,  with  the  object  of  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the  American  gold  and  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  Salvador,  has 
decreed  that,  on  and  after  April  1,  1915,  the  2.40  pesos  and  S2.50 
American  gold  imposed  on  each  100  kilos  of  merchandise  imported 
into  the  country  be  paid  in  American  gold  coin  or  bank  notes. 
Imports  of  American  money,  both  coin  and  currency,  are  also  declared 

free  from  customs  duties. - The  by-laws  of  the  board  of  directors 

of  the  MILITARY  HOSPITAL  which  is  soon  to  be  erected  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  Gen.  Joaquin  Mariano  Calderon  and  Col.  Bernardo 
Lopez  M.  are  chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  committee 
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in  charge  of  the  construction  work.  When  sufTicient  funds  have 
been  provided,  plans  will  be  solicited  and  bids  recpiested  for  the 

construction  and  equipment  of  the  building.- - An  organization  has 

been  founded  in  Chaletenango,  entitled  “Ohreros  Pobres  y  Auxilios 
Mutuos”  (indigent  workmen  and  mutual  aid),  which  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  assistance  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  helping  those  out 
of  work  to  obtain  employment  and  to  bc'come  self-supporting,  and 
aiding  by  charitable  contributions  those  who  are  incapacitated  from 

work  because  of  sickness  or  other  disabilities. - The  municipality 

of  Santa  Ana  has  taken  preliminary  steps  looking  to  the  PAVING 
AND  SEVVElvlNG  of  the  city.  Estimates  have  been  submitted  to 
the  city  council  by  a  Mexican  engineer  giving  the  approximate  cost 
of  the  work  at  about  S600,000  gold. 


URUGUAY 


El  Dia,  of  Montevideo,  has  just  published  statistics  showing,  in 
Uruguayan  pesos  (peso  =  81 .0.34),  a  steady  increase  in  the  IMPORTS 
AND  EXPORTS  of  the  Republic  from  1909  to  1913,  inclusiv’e, 
as  follows:  1909,  imports  36,944,106,  exports  45,109,191;  1910, 
imports  40,714,161,  exports  40,935,638;  1911,  imports  44,798,175, 
exports  42,499,870;  1912,  imports  49,487,576,  exports  53,041,855; 

and  1913,  imports  50,352,901,  exports  69,771,530. - In  1914  the 

following  PUBLIC  ROADS  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  215,843 
pesos:  The  Sauce  branch  of  the  Toledo  to  San  Jacinto  highway,  the 
road  from  Suarez  Station  to  the  Colonia  Educational  de  Varones, 
and  the  highway  from  Paso  de  Pache  to  Florida.  At  the  beginning 
of  1915  there  were  seven  public  highways  in  course  of  construction, 
involving  an  estimated  expenditure  of  866,891  pesos,  and  six  high¬ 
ways  planned  to  be  built,  the  construction  of  which  is  estimated  to 

cost  6,226,278  pesos. - The  BRIDGES  erected  in  the  Republic  in 

1914  were  over  the  Cuareim,  Yi,  Olimar,  and  Arapey  Rivers.  At  the 
beginning  of  1915  there  were  11  bridges  in  course  of  construction,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  991,507  pesos. — —The  narrow  gauge  RAILWAY 
from  Puerto  Ingles  to  the  station  of  Pan  de  Azucar,  which  is  part  of 
the  system  of  the  Eastern  Uruguay  Railroad,  was  completed  in 

1914. - A  decree  has  been  issued  requiring  TOBACCO  shipped  out  of 

a  factory  to  bear  stamps  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
imposing  a  tax  on  tobacco.  Imported  English,  Virginia,  Turkish,  or 
similar  tobacco  must  pay  the  increased  tax  of  3  centavos  for  each  50 
grams  or  fraction  thereof,  including  the  wrapper,  and  the  weight  of 
each  packet  must  not  exceed  500  grams. - The  MUSEUM  of  Natural 
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History,  which  was  temporarily  closed  during  the  period  of  its  reor¬ 
ganization,  has  been  reopened  to  the  public  under  the  direction  of 

Dr.  Garibaldi  Devinceni. - A  large  CKANE  capable  of  lifting  100 

tons  has  been  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government,  at  a  cost  of 
193,364  pesos,  for  use  in  constructing  the  port  works  of  the  city  of 
Montevideo. - The  President  of  the  Society  of  Aviculture  at  Santi¬ 

ago,  Chile,  has  presented  the  agricultural  station  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  in  Montevideo  with  a  complete  collection  of  the  DOMESTIC 
FOWLS  of  Chile. - An  executive  decree  of  January  16  last  per¬ 

mits  the  FREE  IMPORTATION  for  agricultural  purposes  of  the 
following  substances:  Mineral  phosphates,  guano,  nitrate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  mineral  superphosphates. — —A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Congress  of  Uruguay  reducing  the  POSTAGE  on  newspapers 

and  other  printed  matter. - A  tax  of  1^  per  cent  has  been  imposed 

on  the  gross  sale  of  betting  tickets  on  races;  10  pesos  for  each  permit 
to  hold  races,  on  performances  in  theaters  and  music  halls,  and  on 
brokers’  tickets  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  values  on  the  stock 

exchange. - A  law  has  been  promulgated  authorizing  the  transfer 

of  the  Northern  Rail  &  Tramway  (Ferrocarril  y  Tranvia  del  Norte), 

together  w’ith  rolling  stock,  ships,  stations,  etc.,  to  the  State. - 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  given  Benausse  &  Co.  until  August 
22,  1915,  to  complete  the  works  on  Gori-ita  Island  required  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  fishing  industry. 


VENEZUELA 


A  group  of  experienced  medical  lecturers  in  Caracas  propose.-^  to 
establish  a  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  in  the  Federal  Capital  for  the 
preparation  of  pupils  for  examination  before  examining  committees 
of  the  council  of  instruction,  and  to  specially  drill  them  wuth  the 
object  of  passing  the  written  medical  examinations  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  charges  of  the  proposed  medical  school  of  Caracas  are  to  be 
50  bolivares  per  month  per  pupil,  which  gives  the  student  the  right 
to  attend  aU  the  lectures  of  the  institution,  three  subjects  usually 

being  studied  at  one  time. - An  executive  decree  of  January  25, 

1915,  orders  an  issue  of  11,000,000  revenue  and  postage  STAMPS  of 
the  following  denominations,  expressed  in  bolivares  and  fractions 
thereof:  Revenue  stamps,  0.05,  0.10,  0.25,  0.50,  1,  2,  3,  10  and  20: 
postage  stamps,  0.05,  0.10,  0.15,  0.25,  0.40,  0.50,  0.75,  and  1.  The 
revenue  stamps  shall  bear  in  the  center  a  bust  of  the  Gran  Mariscal 
de  Ayacucho  (Great  Marshal  of  Ayacucho),  under  which  shall  appear 
the  name  “sucre.”  They  shall  also  bear  the  inscriptions  “  E.  E.  II. 
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U.  dp  Vonpzuola”  (United  States  of  Venezuela),  “Timbre  fiscdl’’ 
(revenue  stamp),  and  tlie  value  indicated  in  Arabic  numbers  and  the 
words  “Centimos”  (centimes),  “Bolivar,’’  or  “ Bolivares, ’’  according 
to  the  denomination  which  they  represent.  The  postage  stamps 
shall  bear  in  tlie  center  a  bust  of  the  liberator,  and  directly  underneath 
the  name  “Bolivar.’’  They  sliall  also  bear  the  inscriptions  “E.  E. 
U.  U.  de  Venezuela’’  (United  States  of  Venezuela),  “Correos” 
(postage^,  and  the  value  indicated  in  Arabic  numbers  and  the  words 
“Centimos’’  (centimes)  or  “  Bolivar,  ”  according  to  the  denomination 
of  the  stamps.  Each  denomination  of  stamps  shall  have  a  difl’erent 

color. - The  (lovernment  of  Veneziuda,  through  its  minister  of 

foreign  relations,  has  established  a  LECIA'FION  of  the  first  class  in 
Portugal,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Dr. 

Simon  Planas  Suarez  its  first  minister  to  that  country. - Upon  the 

recommendation  of  Pernao  Botto  Machado,  minister  of  Portugal  near 
the  Governments  of  Venezuela,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  Colombia, 
the  Goveiyiment  of  Portugal  has  decided  to  make  Caracas  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  its  legation  for  the  countries  mentioned. - A  MACHINE 

SHOP,  foundry,  and  sawmill  has  been  installed  at  Carupano  by  the 
Cumand  &  (’arupano  Pier  &  Tramway  Co.  with  equipment  brought 

from  Hamburg. - The  consul  of  Venezuela  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 

has  recommended  that  exporters  of  Venezuelan  COFFEE  and 
tobacco  send  small  samples  of  these  products  to  the  consulate  and 
to  persons  interested  in  this  trade  so  as  to  increase  the  sale  of  these 
articles  in  Swi'dish  markets.  In  December  last  a  direct  line  of 
steamers  was  (‘stablished  between  Stockholm  and  Venezuelan  ports 
and  excellent  transportation  facilities  are  now  available  between  the 

two  countries. - The  Venezuelan  Sugar  Co.  is  installing  a  complete 

equipment  of  modern  SUGAR  machinery  at  its  central  about  13 
kilometers  from  Lake  Maracaibo  from  which  point  a  railway  has  been 

constructed  and  opened  to  traffic.- - -A  recent  executive  decree 

established  a  board  of  inspection  for  the  LEPROSY  colony  of  Pro- 

videncia  Island,  State  of  Zulia,  with  headquarters  at  Maracaibo. - 

The  proposed  PENAL  CODE,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  President,  has  been  printed  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Congress. 


